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ARTICLE I. 


EXAMINATION OF BEECHER ON BAPTISM. 


Baptism with reference to its Import and Modes. By 
EpwarpD Brrcuer, D.D.* 


At the close of our former article we remarked that we 
regarded Dr. Beecher’s argument in reference to the import 
of the word baptizo, as having been doubly refuted by the 
exposure of the obvious falsity of the assumptions on which 
it is founded. Another ground on which we may arrive at 
the same result is involved in HIS OWN ADMISSIONS, or in 
the facts and principles admitted by himself to be undeniable. 
In his remarks upon Dr. Carson’s strictures, he says that the 
latter has proved nothing that “he ever denied.” Although 
this statement in reference to Dr. Carson is incorrect, it is, 
’ nevertheless, very possible for a controversialist so far to 
admit the positions of his opponents, as to leave his own 
argument without foundation. This is what Dr. Beecher has 
actually done in his work on baptism. Let the positions 
which he represents as indisputable, be conceded, and it is, in 
fact, equivalent to a confession of -the utter falsity of his 
whole theory. This, wethink, can be made perfectly obvious 


* Errata. —In No. LII, page 611, instead of ‘‘ proof of this we find in the 
sarcastic tone,” read, proof of this he finds, &c. On page 610, for ‘ virtual, 
symbolical purification,” read, ritwal, symbolical purification. In No. LIII, 
page 10, for ‘‘ indeed zeal,” read undue zeal. 
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to every discerning and unprejudiced mind ; and we ask the 
reader, as the points conceded come successively under review, 
to notice particularly their nature and bearing. 

1. He admits that the word baptizo, as used in the New 
Testament, has a definite and simple meaning, which may be 
properly expressed in translations into other languages. He 
says, at the very commencement of his work, ‘ I cannot think 
that God has of design hidden the truth, or that he has re- 
vealed it doubtfully, on a point which has proved to be of such 
magnitude by its practical results.” Again, on page 3, 
speaking of the command to baptize, he represents the whole 
controversy as turning on the question, ‘‘ What does the 
word baptize, in which the command is given, mean?” On 
page 5, he remarks that the translators of the Bible into 
English, “ did not attempt to give the sense of the term in a 
significant English word, but merely transferred the word 
baptizo, with a slight alteration of termination, to our lan- 
guage.” He adds, ‘*The consequence was that it did not 
exhibit its original significancy to the mind of the English 
reader, or indeed any significancy, except what was derived 
from its application, to designate an external, visible rite. 
In short, it became merely the name of a rite, and had a 
usage strictly technical, and lost to the ear whatever sig- 
nificance it originally had.”’ 

Dr. Beecher’s remarks on this point deserve particular 
attention, not merely on account of their bearing on the 
question now under consideration, but as being a complete 
vindication of the principle adopted and defended by the 
Baptists in giving translations of the Bible to unevangelized 
nations." 


* Mr. Beecher, however, on page 121, in a manner perfectly characteristic 
of many parts of his book, contends that those who do not translate, but 
“* merely transfer ’’ the term baptizo, are not guilty of “‘ hiding” or ‘‘ obscur- 
ing”’ the meaning of the word of God in this particular! ‘* Whatever signif- 
icancy the word originally had” is actually “lost to the ear,” is, in reality,— 
except as far as may be indicated by “a usage strictly technical,” — “‘ not ex- 
hibited to the mind,” and yet this significancy is not even “obscured” ! We 
leave our readers to account for this direct and singular contradiction in Dr. 
Beecher’s positions, as they may be able. Our own explanation is, that in 
one case, he is giving a simple statement of hiS views of the obvious facts ; 
- the other, he is contending against the use made of these facts by the 

aptists. 

f the “‘ various”’ ‘‘ embarrassments,” and “ perplexities,” and evils which 
have resulted from transferring this word into English, Mr. Beecher, pp. 5-7, 
specifies among others, the ‘‘ habit” prevalent among his Pedobaptist breth- 
ren, ‘‘of using the word baptize in a strictly technical sense, as the name of 
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2. Dr. Beecher admits that the original and ordinary sig- 
nification of baptizo is equivalent to wmmerse. Its “ original 
and primitive meaning ”’ he represents as being “‘ to cause to 
come into a state of being enveloped or surrounded by a 
fluid, or anything else adapted to produce such a result, 
whether it be done by an agent immersing an object in a 
fluid, or by the flowing of the fluid over the object, without 
the intervention of any agent, or by the passive sinking of 
an object into it,’ page 10. In all of these cases, the object, 
it will be perceived, becomes immersed. Whether it be 
effected by plunging, sinking, or inundation, the general 
meaning of the term is the same. Of its use in its simple, 
active sense, to immerse, “‘ innumerable examples,” says Mr. 
Beecher, “‘ are at hand.” 

3. He admits that its original meaning was never lost, but 
that it continued in familiar use among classical, Jewish, and 
Christian writers of every age; so that there never was a 
time when the word baptizo did not convey to those who used 
the Greek language, the distinct idea of immersion, pp. 26, 
204, 205, 301, etc. Hence, to say, in this usage of the 
word, that a person was baptized, was to say that he was im- 
mersed. 

4. He admits that the word does not mean either to pour or 
to sprinkle. He says, p. 283—* The settlement of this ques- 
tion has been greatly hindered by attempts to prove that 
baptizo means to sprinkle or pour. I have never seen the 
least evidence that it has either of these meanings, and to 
attempt to defend the cause of sprinkling or pouring, on such 
grounds, is, in my judgment, to make a false issue, and, in 
effect, to betray the cause ; and yet it has often been done, 
and is still done. I shall not wonder if Baptists remain for 
ever unconvinced by such arguments as these.” 

Dr. Beecher little suspected that he was presenting, in 
lieu of these ‘* arguments,” a theory which would be regarded 
as being, if possible, still less adapted to convince. 

5. He admits that the word, as applied to the rite of 
Christian baptism, cannot, in the nature of the case, be used 
in more than one sense. He says, p. 83—‘‘ If we adopt the 
generic meaning, purify or cleanse, we must adhere to it 


a rite,” “ without attaching to it any meaning,” — “‘ of using the word like a 
technic, having no meaning of its own.” All this, and yet its meaning from 
such a cause is not hid, is not even obscured! 
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at all times, when speaking of the rite. On the other hand, 
if we adopt a specific meaning, as immerse or sprinkle, we 
must adhere to it in the same way, and not pass from the 
generic to the specific, or from the specific to the generic, 
according to exigencies, on the ground that the word baptizo 
may, in the whole circuit of its use, mean sometimes one 
thing and sometimes another. Nor must we adopt both; for 
however numerous the possible meanings of a word may be 
in its various usages, it has in each particular case but one 
meaning, and in all similar cases its meaning is the same. 
Hence, the word baptizo, as applied to a given rite, has not 
two or many meanings, but one, and to that one we should i mn 
all cases adhere.” 

Thus wrote Mr. Beecher when he commenced his discus- 
sion, and the correctness of the position was obviously re- 
garded by him as self-evident ; for he suggests that any other 
view “ certainly cannot” be admitted. He does not, how- 
ever, proceed far in his investigations before he meets with 
examples,—some of which, at least, he had not, according to 
his own acknowledgments, anticipated, see page 205, — 
which compel him to admit, in effect, that his position would, 
if adhered to, prove fatal to his theory. For, 

6. He admits that baptizo, ‘as applied to the rite,” fre- 
quently has the specific sense to zmmerse ; pp. 71, 204, 285, 
303, etc. This he denominates “ inconsistent usage,” p. 
53 ;—inconsistent indeed with his theory, that baptizo means 
to purify, but not inconsistent with the position which he had 
laid down, that the word, in its relation to the rite, can have 
but one meaning, that meaning being immersion. 

At no point does the suicidal nature of Mr. Beecher’s ar- 
gument become more apparent, than in his attempts to recon- 
cile this usage with his theory. On page 3, speaking of the use 
of the word in the command to baptize, ‘he says: ‘ One of 
two things must be true ; ezther it is as to mode, generic, de- 
noting merely the production of an effect, as purity,” or it is 
** specific, denoting a definite mode.” Both, he says, cannot 
be true. ‘* For though the same word may have diverse 
meanings when applied to different things, and in various cir- 
cumstances, yet it certainly cannot when applied to the same 
thing, and in the same circumstances.” ‘This remark, it 
should be remembered, is introduced expressly to illustrate the 
statement which precedes, to wit, that when the word baptize 
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is applied to the rite of baptism, the circumstances are such, 
htat it cannot be used both in a generic sense, such as purify, 
and “in a specific sense, denoting a particular mode, such as 
immerse, &c.,” and that consequently we ought to be uniform 
in its use when so applied, p.3. Norare we to pass from the 
generic sense to the specific, “ according to exigencies.” 
And yet as exigencies arise, instead of acknowledging the 
falsity of his theory, and adopting the sense, to immerse, 
which would relieve him of all difficulty, Mr. Beecher as- 
sumes the very position which he had at first declared to be 
utterly admissible! On page 71, he says: “ In speaking 
of baptism, the two senses, immerse and purify, are some- 
times both used. ‘They are applied to the rite in different 
ways, and for different ends.”* The latter part of this state- 
ment, is, in its relation to the former, a mere truism. For if 
the word is, in the one case, “ generic,’ meaning to purify, 
and, in the other, “ specific,’ meaning te immerse, the ways 
and ends of its application to the rite, are, of course, different. 
Mr. Beecher’s explanation is this: ‘Taken in the sense of 
purify, baptizo denotes the real import of the rite and the 
thing enjoined, and is used in the sacrificial and religious 
sense ; but when it denotes the act of immersion, it is not 
used to denote the real import of the rite, nor in a religious 
sense, but simply to denote a physical act, 1. e., a mode, in 
which purification may be performed.” + The amount of this 


* It will be perceived, Mr. Beecher here adopts the identical modes of ex- 

ression which he had used on pages 3 and 4, in stating the “‘ cireumstances” 

in which the word could not possibly have ‘‘ two senses,” “as applied to the 
rite,” ‘* in speaking of the rite.” 

+ Dr. Beecher’s grave remark, that “ when baptizo denotes the act of im- 
mersion, it is not used to denote the real import of the rite,” is worthy of 
notice, as illustrative of his method of argumentation. In one view it is the 
simplest truism ; an assertion that a thing cannot be what in its very nature 
it is not. In the sense in which it was probably understood by Mr. Beecher, 
it is merely a denial of what we presume no one ever affirmed. Baptizo may 
be used as the name of the rite, and in a manner strictly technical, for the 
— of directing attention to whatever pertains to the rite; but that it 

enotes its ‘“‘real import,” in any sense analogous to that in which it denotes 
the act of immersion, or in which Mr. Beecher pretends it denotes purifica- 
tion, is what no one controverting his position, will see any reason to affirm. 
The true import of the rite is a profession of fellowship with Christ. To one 
who has not become familiar with the radical fallacy that lies at the founda- 
tion of all of Mr. Beecher’s reasoning on this subject, it aed appear sur- 
prising that he should have so completely overlooked the fact, that the ques- 
tion in discussion has respect, not to the import of the rite, but to the rite 
itself; and this, from the nature of the case, must be an “‘ act,”’ or transaction, 
and that, too, one that is “‘ external.”” Comp. Matt. 26: 26, 27. This act may 
be viewed in various relations and aspects, as performed for various purposes ; 
but it is still no less an act, and, in Mr. Beecher’s use of the term a “ physi- 
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explanation is in reality this:—In the one case, the meaning of 
the term is,—that is,in Mr. Beecher’s apprehension,—genervc, 


eal,” an external act. The folly of Mr. Beecher’s assumption, on page 303, 
that baptizo is used in one sense when it refers to the rite ‘“‘ as a whole,” and 
in another, when it denotes ‘‘ an act involved in it,” as “a part of a complex 
whole,’’—as in cases where allusion is had to trine immersion, or where the 
acts of immersion and emersion are a sgt and regarded as separately 
symbolical,—may be sufficiently illustrated by reference to 2 Kings, 5: 14,—a 
passage to which Mr. Beecher particularly calls attention, and in which, in 
the Septuagint, baptizo is used. Who has not heard of the immersion of 
Naaman, the leper, in the Jordan ?—language which designates the transac- 
tion embraced in the command of the prophet, “as a whole.” Again, who 
has not read that “he went down and zwmmersed himself seven times ?”’— 
language which directs attention to the separate acts of immersion involved 
in the transaction, and as clearly to the emersion inseparable from them. 
Again, we have heard it asserted, that when Naaman first immersed himself 
in the waters of the Jordan, he was filled with leprosy; when he finally 
emerged he saw that he was cleansed; in which case the immersion is placed 
in direct antithesis with the emersion. And yet who would commit the folly 
of asserting that these three uses of the word immerse, involve any difference 
in its signification? The difference arises, not from the meaning of the term, 
but from the different aspects in which the act designated is viewed. And it 
would be equally true, were the same ideas expressed in Greek, in the use of 
baptizo, the identical term found in 2 Kings, 5: 14. Nor can it, in the nature 
of the case, be otherwise with a term meaning to immerse, used as the desig- 
nation of a Christian rite. A rite whichis essentially an immersion, is no 
less an immersion because that act may be repeated in the performance of the 
rite. Nor is the act of immersion any the less such, whether it be viewed as 
involving an emersion, or as contrasted withit. Any other view of the case 
would involve the absurdity of regarding a thing as being different from what 
in its very nature it can be. We make these suggestions to illustrate the 
folly of Mr. Beecher’s attempt to press into his service a distinction which 
does not in the slightest degree affect the meaning of the word baptizo, but 
has reference simply and solely to the different aspects in which the act 
which it designates is viewed. If Chrysostom, for example, in explaining the 
import of Rom. 6: 3, ‘‘ we were baptized into his death,”’ uses the word baptizo 
in the sense of immerse—a fact admitted by Mr. Beecher—it is decisive proof 
that he regarded this as being its meaning in the passage explained. That 
the Christian fathers, in their expositions of passages in the New Testament, 
relating to baptism, should familiarly use the word baptizo, in a sense entirely 
different from what it is used in the text, without giving the slightest intima- 
tion of such a change of meaning—that in one clause they should use the 
word ‘‘ baptism” as the name of the rite, and in the next, explanatory of the 
former,—see page 205,—the verb “‘ baptizo,” with an entirely different signifi- 
cation, is too incredible to require a serious refutation. 

Properly to distinguish between the different aspects in which the act of 
immersion would be presented to view, would unavoidably, in many cases, 
bring into requisition terms meaning to immerse, which had not become ap- 
propriated as the name of the rite. This fact needs only to be suggested, to 
be admitted as undeniable. It belongs to the simpiest and most familiar 
usages of language, and might be illustrated by a thousand parallelcases. In 
fact, the meaning of baptizo remaining invariably to immerse, no other state 
of the case is, in the nature of things, possible. The reason for employing 
in many connections an unappropriated term, as Aatadusis, to indicate whether 
baptisma is appropriated, or not appropriated, as the name of the rite, exists, 
therefore, in the very necessity of the case involved. And yet the actual 
occurrence of such a use of it, in the notes of Zonarus and Balsamon, is, with 
Mr. Beecher, ‘ perfect demonstration” (!) that no such thing is possible— 
perfect demonstration that a usage could not come into existence which, it will 
be seen at a glance, could not possibly fail to arise from the appropriation of 
a term signifying to immerse to a Christian rite, as its natural, inevitable con- 
sequence! 
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denoting purification, which he assumes is its religious sense, 
and the thing enjoined, as well as the import of the rite ; in 
the other, its meaning is specific, denoting a mode of purifica- 
tion, or the act of immersion, which he, as before, asswmes is 
not its religious sense. . He thus, it will be perceived, assumes 
the very point to be proved, and then decides that all facts 
which cannot be reconciled with the assumption, are, for that 
reason, inapplicable as proof of the opposite position! The 
real question at issue, as stated by himself on page 3, is this: 
Is the meaning of baptizo generic or specific? Which és its 
“‘ religious sense,” or the sense in which it is applied to the 
rite of Christian baptism ? Which, to the necessary exclu- 
sion of the other, really denotes the “ thing enjoined ?”’ 
Does the word denote the real import of the rite? or does 
it, like the terms used to designate the other symbolical ordi- 
nance of Christianity,* indicate an external transaction or 
ceremony ?—leaving the import of the rite to be stated in 
its institution, and to be, of course, involved in its nature and 
design. As both of these positions cannot be true, the 
question, according to Mr. Beecher, to be decided is, Which 
is true? Proof of either position must, of course, be adapted 
to prove that position, and not the other. Proof, for example, 
that its meaning is specific, denoting a definite “ act,” as im- 
mersion, must net necessarily be proof that its meaning is at 
the same time generic, denoting the import of the rite, e. g., 
purification. ‘This view of the case needs only to be stated, 
that its correctness may be admitted as self-evident. And 
yet Mr. Beecher rejects the examples brought to prove that 
the word denotes a‘ particular mode,” or a definite act, 1. ¢., 
immersion, not because they do not in reality prove it, but 
because they do, and not the opposite position! He says 
the word so used does not denote the import of the rite. 
Surely ! and it was to prove that it does not, or that this is 
not its use, that the examples were adduced! How a word 
can be in its meaning “ specific, denoting a particular mode,” 
i. €., immersion, and yet not denote the “ act,” or the “‘ mode,” 
immersion, is beyond our capacity to explain. ‘The only ex- 
amples which can be adduced as proof that the meaning of 


* Reference is here made to the appellation, “the breaking of bread,” 
Acts 2:42; 20:7; as also to the designation, ‘‘ the Lord’s Supper,”’ 1 Cor. 
11: 20, implying indeed, that the rite is one which the Lord has appointed, 
but leaving its import to be learned from the account given of its institution. 
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the term as applied to the rite is immersion, which is in it- 
self a mode, an act, are those in which the act of immersion 
is in some way expressed. Passages in which it occurs 
merely as the name of the rite, with nothing, except the sim- 
ple term itself, to call the attention to immersion, would not, 
of course, be in point. 

A word expressing the act of immersion would naturally 
become the appropriated name of a rite in which immersion 
was the act enjoined, and when so used it would necessarily 
suggest to the mind whatever might be regarded as pertaining 
to the rite, in reference either to its nature or effects; and 
in process of time, it would acquire a use strictly technical. 
The act enjoined, however, or the rite itself, as distinguished 
from its object or uses, would still be immersion; and this 
would, of course, be the meaning of the word designating it. 
Its uses might be various. To express its “‘ import” in a sin- 
gle word might be impossible, as is actually the case in refer- 
ence both to baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

Perhaps we ought, at this point, again to call attention to 
another particular, in which the direct contradiction involved 
in Mr. Beecher’s reasoning on this subject, appears, if possible, 
in a sti]! stronger light, and which is illustrative of the ease 
and apparent unconsciousness with which he can resort to 
contradictory positions, as they may seem to be best adapted 
to furnish grounds for conclusions favorable to his theory. 
He assumes, as we have seen, that examples in which the 
‘act of immersion” is expressly designated, are not in point 
as proof, on the ground that it 7s the thing designated ; whereas 
in cases in which the word is used simply as the name of the 
rite, for the purpose of suggesting something pertaining to its 
nature or uses, he contends it cannot mean to immerse, inasmuch 
as the “‘ act of immersion”’ is not the specific and only thing 
to which the attention is directed, or, in other words, because 
what is affirmed of baptism or immersion, as a Christian rite, 
is not true of the simple act, irrespective of the object for 
which it is performed. We have marked not less than fifty 
separate cases in which this singular fallacy lies at the foun- 
dation of his reasoning ; in which, the moment it is admitted 
that baptism is referred to as a Christian rite, as a rite of 
profession, or consecration, or illumination, or purification, or 
whatever may be supposed to be its nature in the case, it is 
seen that there is no connection whatever between the pre- 
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1849.] Examination of Beecher on Baptism. 225 
mise and the conclusion. In addition to the decisive illustra- 
tions presented in our former article, we refer the reader to 
pages 166, 168, 200, 203, 219, 270, 281, 303, 308, 311, ete. 

It is not at all surprising, that Mr. Beecher, having adopted 
these contradictory positions, should claim to have answered, 
“by anticipation,” all the arguments of Dr. Carson. He 
had admitted, indeed, without qualification, in his first articles, 
that ‘‘ if it could be shown”’ that the word was used to denote 
“the act of immersion in baptism,” it would be proof of 
‘inconsistent usage,” p.53.* But after having fixed upon 
so convenient a method of disposing of all such cases as they 
came to notice, it was entirely natural that he should, in the 
conclusion of his argument, refuse to admit that any cases of 
real inconsistent use exist, p. 286. For, surely, if the word, 
as applied to the rite, may be at one time “ specific, denoting 
a definite mode,” or act, and at another “ generic, denoting 
merely an effect,” and if we may pass from one to the other, 
“‘ according to exigencies,’ we cannot conceive that a case 
could exist that would not be ‘“ consistent’’ with one or the 
other of these opposite and contradictory positions. Dr. 
Beecher, however, as if fearful that he had not ‘ by antici- 
pation” provided for every possible exigency, adds, in refer- 
ence to such cases—‘ But if they do exist, it cannot dis- 
prove my argument.” But how can this be made to appear ? 
Numerous passages occur in which the word baptizo, as used 
to designate the rite of Christian baptism, means, beyond all 
dispute, to immerse. Do not these prove that this is its 
meaning when so used, and, of course, that it does not mean 
to purify? If not, we cannot conceive how the one could 
be proved and the other disproved. Nor has Mr. Beecher 
succeeded in finding a single example, which, when fairly 
interpreted, is even apparently inconsistent with this position. 
He has from the beginning to the end of his work mistaken 
a merely technical use of the term for a new meaning. 

The inconsistency and folly of Mr. Beecher’s criticisms on 
this subject, may be sufficiently illustrated by reference to a 


* The remark of Dr. Beecher, “ even if it could be shown that some of 
them (the Fathers) use the word baptizo to denote the act of immersion in 
baptism,”’ was evidently made before he had, except to a very limited degree, 
made himself acquainted with the writings of the Fathers; at least we find 
it impossible to account for his language on any other supposition. Nor does 
he, at this point in his investigation, intimate that the case supposed would 
not be a case of the use of the word in its ‘religious sense.”’ Indeed, his 
whole representation implies an admission of the contrary, see page 53. 
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single passage from Basil, the author to whose works there 
is so frequent allusion in Mr. Beecher’s book. Commenting 
on Rom. 6: 1-11, and, in fact, borrowing his language 
from the passage, he says, ‘* We being baptized into death 
in likeness duouwuare (of the death of Christ,) should die 
to sin.” In this expression taken by itself, even Mr. Beecher 
will doubtless admit the word baptizo is used in its true 
religious sense, and, following his criticisms on Rom. 6: 8, 4, 
he would doubtless say, the meaning is, “‘ we are purified 
into death,” see page 89. No sooner, however, does Basil 
render it indisputable that he refers to “the act of immer- 
sion,” by adding, “‘ and by our rising from the baptism, (the 
immersion,) being raised as from the dead,’’ than the whole 
force and relations of the passage are changed. Baptizo 
now, as it denotes a “ physical act,” a “ part of a complex 
whole,” is no longer used in a religious sense; the passage 
presents merely a “‘ secular” use of the term. All this may 
be said by Mr. Beecher, as it has been again and again in 
his book, in cases precisely similar ; but with sensible minds 
it will only expose his theory to ridicule. We are sure every 
intelligent and unprejudiced mind will pronounce such criti- 
cisms worse than childish. If the passage, ‘“‘ We are bap- 
tized into death in likeness of the death of Christ,’ borrowed, 
as the language is, from Rom. 6: 3-11, does not present an 
instance of the * religious sense ”’ of the word, it would be dif- 
ficult to find such an instance in any author ; nor is it any 
the less so because it is undeniable that that sense is ¢m- 
merse, and the “act of immersion ” is definitely expressed. 

7. He admits that immersion was, except in extraordi- 
nary cases, the practice of the primitive church. He says: 

‘¢ What, then, are the facts as it regards the practice of 
the earlier ages of the church? I am willing freely and 
fully to concede, that, in the primitive church, from the ear- 
liest period of which we have any historical accounts, immer- 
sion was the mode generally practised, and, except in extra- 
ordinary cases, the only mode. I do not mean that these re- 
marks shall apply to the apostolic age, but to the earliest his- 
torical ages of the uninspired primitive church.” 

Mr. Beecher has labored in vain to give any satisfactory 
reason for this state of things, except as it is found in the 
fact that immersion was the rite originally appointed, and as 
such observed by the apostolic churches. ‘ Oriental usages ” 
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could not effectit; for sprinkling in connection with religious 
rites was as really a usage both among Jews and Gentiles, as 
immersion, and on the supposition that it had once become 
established in the Christian church, no sufficient reason can be 
assigned for its being discontinued. The “ early habit of ascrib- 
ing peculiar virtue to external forms,” could not effect it. The 
tendency, indeed, as far as it may be supposed to have had 
respect to the rite of baptism, would be strongly in the oppo- 
site direction. As the impression that some peculiar virtue 
was connected with the rite became cherished, it would nat- 
urally lead to different modes of applying the “ consecrated 
water,” in which, as Mr. Beecher remarks, the Fathers sup- 
posed this virtue ‘chiefly to reside, p. 199. And it is to this 
influence that the actual introduction of perfusion in the 
third century, to provide for cases of supposed necessity, may 
be traced. It may, indeed, be admitted that an “ interpreta- 
tion of Rom. 6: 3, 4, and Col. 2: 12,” which makes these 
passages relate, as, beyond all dispute they do, to the rite of 
Christian baptism, would favor the practice of immersion. 
But this, as we have before intimated, involves, to all intents 
and purposes, the admission that immersion is actually the 
symbolical rite enjomed in the New Testament. It is, how- 
ever, even when viewed in this light, entirely insufficient to 
account for the existence of the state of things described by 
Mr. Beecher, in the Christian churches in all parts of the 
world, at so early a period as the one specified. Nor can it 
possibly be accounted for, on any other ground than that im- 
mersion, as the appointed rite of Christian profession, was in- 
troduced into these churches at their organization ; and, of 
course, in most instances, by the apostles, or their compan- 
ions in labor. But even could the sufficiency of the reasons 
urged by Mr. Beecher be fully shown, they would be of no 
avail for any practical purpose, while he admits that the re- 
ference of Rom. 6: 3,4, to the ordinance of baptism, in- 
volves an admission that immersion was the practice of the 
apostolic age. 

8. He admits that the question of duty as it respects baptism, 
is decided by the simple meaning of the word. ‘The real 
issue,” he says, ‘‘ is one and simple ;”’ “ it all depends upon 
a simple question in philology,” p. 233. ‘ The case is this: 
Christ has enjoined the performance of a duty in the com- 
mand to baptize. What is the duty enjoined? or, in other 
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words, what does the word baptize, in which the command is 
given, mean?” p. 8. He says: 

“The settlement of this question is greatly hindered, by 
admitting that daptizo in the command means to immerse, and 
yet claiming the right, on the ground of expediency, to prac- 
tise sprinkling, because, in our judgment, it retains the es- 
sence of the command. Especially, if it is at the same time 
conceded that Rom. 6: 3,4, and Col. 2: 12, relate to 
the external rite, and that the early church understood bap- 
tizo as meaning to immerse, and practised immersion for that 
reason. When all this is conceded, the whole question is con- 
ceded. Itis perfect logical demonstration in favor of im- 
mersion.”’ 

‘To concede these things,” he says, ‘‘is to give up the 
whole question, and then, on the grounds of expediency, to 
claim the right to alter a command of God. This is placing 
the defence of the right to sprinkle on a false principle, for 
no such right as is claimed exists. Nor shall I wonder if 
the Baptists remain forever unconvinced by such reasoning 
as this. The real and only issue is this. Is the command an 
open command? Is it a command to purify, or a command 
to perform an external specific act? One or the other it 1s. 
Which? If the latter, then let us all obey.” 

We ask the reader particularly to notice the import and 
bearing of this passage, as Wwe shall have occasion to refer to 
it hereafter. That the command to baptize 7s a command “ to 
perform an external specific act,” i. e., Immersion, in pro- 
fession of faith in Christ, has been already sufficiently proved. 
Indeed, the single passage quoted from Basil, alone might 
suffice to settle the question. This, however, is only one, out 
of any number of similar examples, that might be adduced, 
all showing, that in the usage of the ancient Christian writers 
who used the Greek language, to immerse was the meaning 
of baptizo, when applied to the rite of Christian profession, 
equally as in other connections. Nor can Mr. Beecher, with 
adherence to his own principles, deny the correctness of this 
position ; for he says the word dbaptizo, as applied to a given 
rite, has not two or many meanings, but one.” “To obey,” 
therefore, in accordance with the simple import of the com- 
mand, that is, to be immersed in profession of fellowship with 
Christ, or, in case the duty be not entirely disregarded, “‘ to 
claim the right to alter a command of God,” presents the 
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only alternative. This is, we hesitate not to say, the conclu- 
sion to which Mr. Beecher’s own principles will, in view of 
the obvious facts, lead every unprejudiced mind. 


Having thus exposed the falsity of Mr. Beecher’s position 
that baptizo in its application to the rite of Christian baptism, 
means to purify, in showing, on the ground of undeniable 
facts, and principles admitted by himself to be such, that its 
meaning is, on the contrary, to immerse, we call attention to 
another class of facts which will lead us to the same result, 
and which may be denominated FALSE ASSUMPTIONS, IN THE 
FALSITY OF WHICH IS INVOLVED THE FALSITY OF HIS THE- 
ory. It will be seen in the course of our examination, that 
the facts from which Mr. Beecher professes to derive his 
*¢ probabilities of the subject,’ are in reality of a nature to 
create the strongest improbabilities, and, in most cases, actual 
moral impossibilities. ‘The exposure of the falsity of any one 
of these assumptions, will furnish a decisive argument against 
the truth of Mr. Beecher’s theory, and when they are taken 
into a single view, the evidence will be absolutely overwhelm- 
ing. 

“1. He assumes that the Greek term baptizo, by being used 
to designate certain acts of religious purification, as ¢mmer- 
sions, and thus to distinguish them from other rites which 
were not immersions, acquired a new meaning, in which all 
allusion to immersion was lost, and in which it could be ap- 
plied equally to all of these rites, irrespectively of mode. 
He says, mm attempting to account for a change of meaning, 
“There can be no doubt that immersions and bathings were 
in daily use”? among the Jews, “‘ and these, as well as all 
their other washings, were solely for the sake of purity,” p. 
19. To these, he supposes, baptizo first became applied, in 
its original sense to immerse, and, of course, for the purpose 
of designating them as immersions, and thus distinguishing 
them from their ‘ other washings,” as well as from their nu- 
merous rites of sprinkling, annointing, etc., all designated by 
appropriate terms; and yet while being used to mark tlus 
distinction, it acquired a meaning in which all reference to 
such a distinction was lost, and it could with equal propriety 
be applied to all or any of these rites! 
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We hesitate not to say, that such a change of meaning 
under similar circumstances was never known with regard to 
any word. Nor can we conceive it to be possible. ‘ The 
laws of language and of the mind,” so far from rendering it 
*‘ probable,” seem absolutely to forbid it. The very ambi- 
guity and confusion which would under such circumstances, 
have resulted from the use of the word in the sense to purify, 
were sufficient to prevent it from acquiring that sense. For 
as used to designate the immersions for the sake of purity, to 
which, according to Mr. Beecher, it first became applied, it 
could not, in a thousand supposable or real cases, have been 
known in what sense it was used. Mr. Beecher’s illustrations 
from the use of bapto and tingo, and other terms still less to 
his purpose, fail of being analogous; and that, too, in the 
very points where the analogy ought especially to appear. 
We hardly need to remark that the case under consideration is 
entirely different from one im which a word becomes appro- 
priated to a particular rite, and thus acquires a use strictly 
technical, in which it is employed with reference to whatever 
is supposed to have a relation to that rite. 

2. Mr. Beecher takes the position that our Lord, in insti- 
tuting a symbolical rite, employed a term that was descriptive 
of no symbolical transaction, nor indeed of any transaction or 
ceremony whatever, but merely of an effect ; in other words, 
that no rite, as such, was appointed! He assumes that the 
word in the command “ denotes merely the production of an 
effect, as purity; so that the command may be fulfilled in 
many ways,’ p. 3. ‘ Every man can be baptized [that is, 
purified] in the way he prefers,” p. 827. Nor does the 
term, as applied in this sense to a religious rite, even imply 
the use of water, — in which respect it differs essentially from 
a word denoting immersion. It expresses, we are told, “ pu- 
rification by blood,”’ or “ oil,’ or any other similar means, as 
naturally as purification by water, pp. 81, 198. 

Now can any one believe that our Lord employed the word 
baptizo in a sense which would involve such consequences, 
when the term, in its original, proper signification was ex- 
actly adapted to the necessity of the case, to express, not a 
mere effect, entirely indefinite and uncertain as to the manner 
of its being produced, but a rite, a ceremony, a definite 
transaction, symbolical of the great facts of the gospel? To 
our own mind the supposition is incredible. 
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3. Mr. Beecher’s theory involves the position that the word 
baptizo is used in relation to the ordinance of baptism in a 
sense that confounds the thing enjoined with what it was 
designed merely to represent. The thing enjoined, he says, 
is “‘ the production of an effect,” purification ; this, he says, 
is the simple meaning of the word ; whereas the real design 
of the ordinance, as explained in the New Testament, and, as 
admitted, we presume, by Mr. Beecher, is not to produce, 
but to symbolize this effect. This single fact we deem 
sufficient of itself, to show that the word, as applied to the 
rite of baptism, cannot mean to purify. No requirement to 
be purified in any authorized sense of the term belongs to 
baptism. Itis incompatible with the very design and nature 
of the rite. We do not, of course, refer to some incidental 
use of a term denoting purification, in a case where direct 
reference may be had to the symbolical import of the ordin- 
ance, but to its use as the very term of enactment, to express 
the thing required, or to be performed. In such a case, 
where there is no purification in fact, none can be required, 
none expressed ; and the word baptize cannot, in the very 
nature of the case, mean to purify. 

Mr. Beecher seems entirely to overlook the obvious fact, 
that previously to the institution of Christian baptism, words 
signifying to purify, had always been used to indicate what 
they naturally expressed. When it was said that the Jews 
were purified, it was always meant that there was some actual 
purification, real or supposed; that some actual defilement, 
legal or ceremonial, was removed. But is this what Mr. 
Beecher means by purification in reference to Christian bap- 
tism? Or does he use the term in a new and unauthorized 
acceptation, to denote, not purification, but a représentation 
of it? Ifso, his fundamental position, to wit, that baptizo is 
a perfect synonym of katharizo, to purify, is surrendered. 
He has not produced a single instance in which either kath- 
arizo, or any other term denoting purification, had ever, pre- 
viously to the Christian era, in its simple literal acceptation, 
been used in this sense. And we doubt whether such an in- 
stance is in existence. 

The argument from the “ nature of the thing spoken of,” 
therefore, so far as it relates to Christian baptism, instead of 
involving the slightest ‘ probability” in favor of Mr. Beech- 
er’s positions, is in reality fatal to his whole theory. The 
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thing spoken of, or enjoined, is not “the production of an 
effect’? of any kind, much less is it a purification; it is the 
performance of a symbolical act, the observance of an insti- 
tuted rite. 

4. It thus appears that Dr. Beecher’s theory involves the po- 
sition that our Lord employed a term, in instituting the rite of 
baptism, which would naturally, and almost of necessity, 
lead to erroneous and extravagant notions of the design and 
efficacy of the ordinance. The thing enjoined is “ the pro- 
duction of an effect,’ to be purified; and “into this one 
word,’ (baptism,) we are told, “ are condensed both forgive- 
ness and purity.” “‘It imvolves in itself deliverance from 
the guilt of sin, and from its pollution. It is purification in 
every sense,” p. 81. Again he says: ‘The early and de- 
cidedly predominant idea of the rite was, that it was the ap- 
pointed, and almost the only means of obtaining the remission 
of sins. How natural, now, that its name. should indicate 
this idea. Jt does, if baptismos is taken in the sacrificial 
sense, katharismos [purification] ; but not, if taken in the 
sense immersion.”’ Are the Christian Fathers, then, to be 
censured for cherishing this idea, when, as we are told, it is 
indicated in the very name of the rite ? when the very term 
in which the command is given, understood according to its 
natural import, expresses “ sacrificial purification or remission 
of sin?’ or when, as is stated with regard to its use in the 
New Testament, in the case of Saul, “the import of the 
command is, Arise and be purified or expiated ?”’ p. 223. 
Are they to be blamed for ascribing to baptism what was ex- 
pressed in the very “ import of the command?’ Or how 
can the Romish or Oriental churches, with any propriety, be 
called upon to relinquish this idea? Dr. Beecher, it is pos- 
sible, in violation of the established laws of language, might 
have understood that the thing enjomed was not purification, 
but a symbolical representation of it. But those who had 
not acquired his skill in interpretation, would unavoidably un- 
derstand the command in its natural import, and would con- 
sequently conclude that some actual purification was enjoined ; 
and as this could not refer to a Jewish purification, legal or 
ceremonial, the natural conclusion would be that it must refer 
to the removal of sin; and this, according to Mr. Beecher, 
is what the word properly expresses, and that, too, as it re- 
spects both “the guilt of sin, and its pollution.” 
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In accordance with this view, Mr. Beecher, alluding to 
Matt. 28: 28, says: ‘A commission to baptize is in fact a 
commission to purify, that is, a commission to remit sins; and 
in Luke and John the disciples do receive a commission to re- 
mit sins. Luke 24: 47, 48,—“‘ That repentance and remis- 
sion of sins should be preached in his name among all nations 
—and ye are witnesses of these things,” that is, that repent- 
ance and baptism should be preached in his name among all 
nations ; for according to Zonarus and the Fathers, baptism is 
the forgiveness of sins by water and the Spirit.” 

The import of the commission, Matt. 28: 19, Mr. Beecher 
gives thus: ‘Go ye, therefore, teach all nations, purifying 
them, (that is, remitting to them that repent and believe 
their sins,) in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost, Amen.” 

Now, in the light of these facts, we appeal to any evangel- 
ical Pedobaptist, and ask, does he believe that the word 
baptizo has the sense which Mr. Beecher assigns to it? 
Does he believe that a commission to baptize is a com- 
mission to remit sins ?—the identical prerogative as- 
sumed by the Romish priesthood. Does he believe 
that he is required in baptism to arise and be expiated, 
or purified in any admissible sense of that term? If not, 
he must admit that Mr. Beecher’s theory, on which he has 
expended so much labor, is false. And what shall be thought 
of the moral tendency of positions, the statement of which 
even admits of the language employed by Mr. Beecher? 
Whatever may be the meaning which /e attaches to such 
phraseology, it cannot be denied that, understood according to 
its natural import, it expresses sentiments that are subversive 
of the fundamental truths of evangelical religion. Indeed, 
we doubt whether it would be possible to find in any author 
a clearer statement of some of the distinctive doctrines of 
Romanism, than is here given, in language, by Mr. Beecher. 

5. Dr. Beecher’s theory involves the position, that the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit relates to the “ operations ” or 
‘work’? of the Spirit, and not, according to the uniform re- 
presentation of the New Testament, to the special bestow- 
ment of his influences. ‘This false assumption, which is made 
the foundation of some of Mr. Beecher’s most “ decisive ” 
arguments, is uniformly introduced by him as if it were a 
point universally conceded. See pages 20, 26, 28, 146, 211, 
VOL. XIV.—NO. LV. 20° 
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299, etc. He seems not to have suspected that he was ad- 
vancing a position which is not only at variance with the 
views of Christians of all ages, but directly opposed to the 
obvious facts of the evangelical history. We believe that 
among the various terms used in the New Testament to di- 
rect attention to the transaction designated as the baptism 
of the Spirit, no one is descriptive of his work or operation 
on the mind. They are such as giving, sending, coming, 
falling, shedding, outpouring, unction, filling, etc ;* all re- 
ferring to his special influences as bestowed or received. 
And this is obviously what was required by the nature of the 
case. The “ operations” of the Spirit, and especially in 
the work of purification, had been .felt on the hearts of the 
disciples previously to the ascension of Christ. (See John 
13: 10; 15: 3, “ye are clean.””) It could not be, there- 
fore, to his ‘¢ operations”’ as such that allusion was made in 
the promise that they should be baptized with the Spirit. 
But the thing promised, and the thing experienced on the 
day of Pentecost, and on other occasions when it is said the 
promise was fulfilled, is to be found in the abundant supplies 
of the Spirit’s influence, by which the disciples became es- 
pecially qualified for the work which had been assigned 
them; and that not merely in one respect, but in all. 

And we here call attention to another fact in which is seen 
with equal clearness the utter falsity of Mr. Beecher’s as- 
sumption with regard to the baptism of the Spirit. The puri- 
fication of the heart, so far from being, as is assumed, the 
sum and substance of the promised blessing, is not, in any 
passage containing the promise, so much as mentioned or 
hinted at, even as the result of its bestowment. It was pre- 
dicted that the Spirit should be given to refresh with living 
waters, to console, to admonish, to enlighten, to teach, to 
guide into all truth, to bring all things to remembrance, to 
testify of Christ, to aid in speaking, to divinely inspire, to en- 
due with power, Luke 12: 11,12; 24: 49; Acts1: 8; 
John 7: 37-39; 14-16. His office work in all of these 
respects is expressly mentioned ;—not, however, as_the bap- 
tism, but as its result; but to his work in purifying the 
heart, there is not the most distant allusion. The same 
thing is essentially true with regard to all allusions to the 


*The term “sealing” properly expresses neither the operation of the 
Spirit on the heart, nor the bestowment of his influences, but rather the re- 
sult of both. 
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baptism of the Spirit after the blessing had been experienced. 
The apostle, 1 Cor. 12 : 6-18, describing the various 
“‘ oifts’’ or “ operations” resulting from a baptism of the 
Spirit, speaks particularly of special illumination, extraordinary 
faith, supernatural endowments ; but of purification he says 
nothing. The same is true with regard to Acts 2: 1-4; 
10: 44-46; 19: 6; 1 John 2: 20,27. Indeed, there is 
not, we believe, a passage in the New Testament in which the 
baptism of the Spirit as such, is referred to, which introduces 
the idea of the purification of the heart, even as its design or 
result. In fact, the purification involved in evangelical re- 
pentance and a reception of the gospel, is, in Acts 2: 38, 
represented as a condition of receiving the gift of the Holy 
Spirit. Comp. v. 41. And so in the case of Cornelius and 
his friends, it is said, that, in distinction from a legal purifica- 
tion, “ their hearts were purified by faith.” And in “ tes- 
timony”’ of the sincerity of their faith, and the sufficiency, 
without resort to legal observances, of the purification result- 
ing therefrom, God, “ who knoweth the hearts,” bestowed on 
them the Holy Spirit, and thus endowed them with supernat- 
ural gifts, Acts 15: 7-9. 

We do not doubt that it was in reality an effect of the bap- 
tism of the Spirit, to increase the work of purification in the 
hearts of the primitive Christians; but the facts exhibited, 
place it beyond all dispute, that it was especially for other 
purposes that the blessing was bestowed. Itis in accordance 
with the representation of the New Testament, that the hearts 
of men become purified in connection with what is commonly 
designated the ordinary influence of the Spirit, 1 Pet. 1: 2, 
22; 2 Thess. 2:13, ete. And it was not until after that 
influence had been exerted in the work of regeneration, and 
the purification of the heart by faith, that any in primitive 
times are represented as having been baptized by the Spirit. 
Indeed, it was only to such that the promise was made. The 
disciples, having become endowed with the Spirit, were 
encouraged to expect that his influence would attend them, 
both to assist them in proclaiming the gospel, and to make 
the hearts of men obedient to its truth. Acts 2: 4-6, 37, 
41;. Tit. 2: 5, 6. 

The argument from ‘the nature of the thing spoken of,” 
is here, as with reference to the rite of baptism, not only 
entirely against Mr. Beecher, but, in fact, decisive of the 
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utter falsity of his theory. The thing spoken of relates to 
the abundance with which the influences of the Spirit were 
bestowed on the disciples of Christ; not to his “* work” or 
* operation” upon the heart, and least of all to purification, 
as the “‘ peculiar work ’’ contemplated. 

6. Dr. Beecher is compelled in defending his theory, to 
violate, as he admits, the acknowledged principles of interpre- 
tation, in assigning to the word baptizo, as applied to Chris- 
tian baptism, two entirely different significations in the same 
place, pp. 204, 285. 

An illustration given by himself is a passage from Chry- 
sostom, in which allusion is had to the death of Christ as de- 
scribed in Mat. 20: 22. “ He calls it baptism [the name 
appropriated to what Chrysostom regarded as a rite of puri- 
fication,] because by it he purified the world; and not only 
so, but on account of the ease of his resurrection, for as he 
who is immersed baptizomenos in water, rises with great ease, 
being nothing hindered by the nature of the waters, so he, 
having descended into death, rose again with ease ; for this 
reason he calls it baptism.”” How Mr. Beecher would render 
the word baptism in this passage, he does not definitely state. 
He says, Chrysostom “ plainly uses the word in both senses, 
purification and immersion.” But, if it means immersion, 
how its meaning can at the same time be purification, is 
indeed beyond the power of any “ present system of philol- 
ogy” to explain. It is equally absurd to suppose that the 
verb baptize in one part of the sentence may mean to 
immerse,—as Mr. Beecher himself translates it,—while the 
noun baptism, in the other, means purification, especially as 
the former is employed for the express purpose of illustrating 
the meaning of the latter. The expression, “as one is bap- 
tized, that ts, ¢mmersed, in water, &c., therefore it is called 
baptism, that 7s, purification,’ would be an anomaly in the 
history of language. ‘To suppose that the term in question is 
used in the passage quoted, in two entirely different senses, 
is “inconsistent,” not merely with “ our principles of inter- 


pretation,” but with every principle of common sense. If it. 


‘plainly? means immersion, its meaning as plainly cannot, 
in the very nature of the case, be purification. To what 
absurdities will not controversialists sometimes suffer them- 
selves to be driven, rather than admit the obvious falsity of a 
favorite theory. 
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7. Dr. Beecher is compelled to assume that various terms 
applied to the rite of baptism, besides baptizo, are used in 
certain inadmissible and hitherto unheard of acceptations. 

(1.) He lays it down as a fundamental position, at the 
very commencement of his argument from the usage of the 
Christian Fathers, that anagennao, to regenerate, and katha- 
rizo, to purify, are “synonymous.” If the facts adduced 
by him be sufficient to prove that baptizo means to purify, it 
cannot escape the observation of the most inattentive, that 
there is the same, and even stronger proof that it means to 
regenerate. Mr. Beecher accordingly finds it necessary to 
the defence of his position, to assume that these terms are 
synonymous ; whereas the essential difference in their signi- 
fication is in reality so obvious, that no argument can possibly 
make it more so. In all their variety of usage, whether lit- 
eral or figurative, the one means to regenerate, the other to 
purify. It might with equal propriety be asserted that the 
expressions,“ to be crucified,’ and “‘ to be quickened ;”’ “ to 
be dead,” and “ to be made alive ;”” “ to become poor,” and 
‘** to be made rich,” and a score of other antithetic terms, are 
all synonymous, on the ground that they are, in the New 
Testament, or in the Fathers, employed to designate a spir- 
itual change, as that the words regenerate and purify are 
synonymous for this reason; ‘ for,” we might add, (See 
page 48) what is it ‘ to be dead,”’ in the sense of Col. 3: 3, 
but ‘ to be alive,” or “to live,” in the sense of Rom. 6: 
8-11? 

(2.) Again, Dr. Beecher assumes in his argument that 
the words wash and purify, together with their synonyms in 
Greek and Latin, are identical in import, pp. 44, 52, 70, 
166, 208, 210, 324, ete. Various passages occur which 
imply that washing is essential to baptism. The only ground, 
therefore, on which it can be contended that baptism is 
simply purification, is the assumption that washing and puri- 
fication are the same thing ;—whereas every one acquainted 
with the simplest usages of language, knows that the one is 
merely a mode of the other; and that to say simply, that an 
object is purified, is neither to assert, nor imply that it is 
washed. 

(3.) He assumes that lowo, the term ordinarily used in the 
Greek language to express the act of bathing, does not prop- 
erly possess this meaning! It is astonishing that he should 
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risk his reputation with the deliberate and extravagant asser- 
tion,—** No fact is more notorious than that lowo, of itself, 
does not mean to bathe,” p. 42. ‘ Zouo and loutron, by 
their own force, denote simply washing or purification, and 
not bathing,’ p. 208. Will Mr. Beecher state by what term 
the Greeks ordinarily expressed the idea of bathing? or by 
what word a bath, or act of bathing was usually designated ? 
That they should have been without a simple term to indicate 
a practice which was of daily occurrence among them, or to 
express an idea that was incorporated with their most fa- 
miliar thoughts, is incredible. And where, except in the use 
of lowo and its cognate loutron, will Mr. Beecher find the ne- 
cessity of the case to be met? Such queries, however, may 
seem to be gratuitous; as it is an indisputable fact, than 
which none pertaining to Greek literature “is more noto- 
rious,’’—and one with which Mr. Beecher ought certainly to 
have been acquainted, and been prepared to admit,—that 
the usual, appropriate, and distinctive term for designating a 
bath or bathing, was loutron, and that with this usage the 
verb /ouo entirely corresponds. And if this be not an in- 
stace in which a word of itself indicates an idea, it would be 
difficult to find such an example in any language, ancient or 
modern. ‘The mere fact that loutron is frequently used in 
cases where the mind is particularly directed to the idea that 
the bathing is effectual to cleansing, and may, consequently, 
be properly rendered washing, does not certainly prove 
that this washing is not a bathing, and far less does it create 
a presumption, that in its ordinary use, its simple meaning is 
not a bath or bathing. 

Dr. Carson, in a learned and valuable “ dissertation on 
louo,”’ shows, by numerous and indisputable examples from 
various Greek authors of different ages, that it is used in a 
sense entirely synonymous with our word bathe; that it is 
applied without regimen to the bathing of the body, precisely 
in the manner in which we say of a person, “he bathes 
frequently ;”’ and that it “‘ may almost always be translated by 
our word bathe, though we sometimes translate it by wash.” 
To all this, Dr. Beecher does not even attempt a direct reply, 
but—without, however, giving his readers, even by alluding 
to a single example, a definite idea of the nature of the proof 
adduced—affects to pass it by in the language of ridicule, p. 
210; and in defiance, not merely of the indisputable facts 
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presented by Dr. Carson—the real nature of which we have 
stated—but of the learning of the world, as exhibited in the 
most critical lexicons of the Greek language, and the testi- 
mony of the most distinguished linguists of our own and 
former ages, he deliberately repeats the assertion first made 
on page 42, that Jowo and loutron, of their own force, or of 
themselves, do not denote bathing, but simply washing or 
purification! Our surprise at this extravagant and singular 
statement, is only exceeded by that excited in view of the 
nature of the proof which he urges in its defence. The only 
examples which he adduces, (if we except, perhaps, a case or 
two in which the facts necessary to render them of any possi- 
ble avail, are not given,” and an instance in which reference 
is made to water for bathing,) are some six or eight, in which 
louo and loutron are used in a figurative or technical sense, or 
in which is exhibited a particular use of some of their deriva- 
tives; and which together do not create the slightest pre- 
sumption against the indisputable, and,—as we supposed until 
we saw it denied by Mr. Beecher,—the universally admitted 
fact, not only that these words in their simple use properly 
denote bathing, but that they are the appropriate terms for 
denoting it. 

Indeed, an argument of ten-fold more speciousness—if we 
may speak of comparison in a case in which there is not in 
reality even the appearance of speciousness—might be con- 
structed from the various uses of the English term bathe and 
its derivatives, to prove that it does not properly denote the 
bathing of the body. Who has not heard of a person as 
** bathed in tears ;” of his “ bathing his couch, or his pillow, 
with tears ;’’ of a sword “bathed in blood;” of an object 
** bathed in light ?’? Who has not read in works which treat 
of bathing, of a “vapor bath,” a “foot bath,” a “ head 
bath,” ete., or even of a “cold air bath,’ in which neither 
water nor any other liquid, is in any form brought into requi- 
sition? And yet what English scholar would commit the folly 
of appealing to these usages of the words, “bathe” and 
* bath,” to prove that they do not, in their common use, “ of 
themselves,’ denote bathing in the usual simple acceptation 
of that term ? 


* The examples here adduced by Dr. Beecher to prove that Jowo means, not 
to bathe, but to wash or purify, have all been examined, and their utter irrel- 
evancy shown; but we are obliged to omit this part, on account of its great 
length. D. 
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But the folly of Dr. Beecher’s statement is not greater 
with respect to what dowo does not mean, than with respect to 
what it does mean. ‘ Louo and loutron of their own force 
denote simply washing or purification!’ This assertion, even 
as far as it relates to the sense to wash, especially as distin- 
guished from the idea of bathing, is palpably incorrect. The 
English term wash is far more generic in its signification 
than the Greek lowo. Indeed, lowo is the appropriate term 
for designating a washing by bathing, as distinguished from 
a washing by other methods, as in the ordinary washing of 
the hands, or the washing of clothes. But the remark that 
louo, of its own force, denotes simply purification, is well 
worthy of a place in a volume of curiosities. Mr. Beecher 
has not produced a solitary example in which the term, wheth- 
er by its own force, or the force of adjuncts, has the simple 
sense, to purify; nor do we believe such an example is in 
existence. Indeed, the assertion strikes the mind of one ac- 
quainted with Greek usage, as singularly as if it were 
asserted that the words wash and bathe mean simply to purify, 
without allusion to the idea of washing or bathing ! 

Such are the positions which Mr. Beecher is compelled to 
assume, to avoid the necessity of abandoning his position, that 
baptizo denotes simply purification. Innumerable examples 
occur in the Christian Fathers, showing that a loutron (a 
bathing) is essential to baptism; and the only ground on 
which he can reconcile them with his theory, is, in defiance of 
the established usage of the word, to have resort to the pre- 
posterous assumption that lowe means simply to purify! This 
assumption was, indeed, found to be necessary at the very 
commencement of his argument from the usage of the Septu- 
agint, in his reference to Eccl. 31 : 25,—a passage which, un- 
derstood according to its natural import, clearly shows that a 
bathing (loutron) is involved in the act of baptism; and 
which, as Mr. Beecher admits, goes very far toward deter- 
mining the use of baptizo in the New Testament. « 

Dr. Beecher’s assertions with respect to the use of the 
Latin lavo,— a term very frequently usedeby the Latin 
Fathers in their descriptions of baptism,— to wit, ‘that it 
‘means simply to wash or cleanse, and not, to bathe,’’ are 
scarcely less at variance with the obvious facts. Lavo is 
given in standard English and Latin lexicons (See Leverett) 


as the simplest definition of the word bathe. And surely, 
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the fact that “circumstances may show” in what sense a 
term is used in a particular case, does not prove that it really 
has not that sense. Lavo, although admitting of a use more 
extensive or generic than the Greek lowo, is, nevertheless, 
when used simply, or without regimen, generally equivalent 
to our word bathe; while the common appropriate desig- 
nation of a bath, is lavacrum or lavatio. Nor is it true, as Mr. 
Beecher asserts, and assumes throughout his argument, that 
these terms ever mean simply to cleanse or purify. Even 
when used figuratively, they always convey, like our words 
wash and bathe, an allusion to the idea of washing or_ bath- 
ing. Instances in which some of the Christian Fathers may 
have used lavacrum in the place of baptisma, as an appro- 
priated name of the rite of baptism, and in a manner strictly 
technical, are, of course, of no value in determining its sim- 
ple, proper signification. 

Dr. Beecher is compelled to extend his assumptions with 
regard to baptizo to tingo, the term by which baptizo, as used 
in relation to Christian baptism, is usually expressed in Latin. 
Tingo is given in standard English and Latin lexicons, as the 
simplest definition of the word dip. Even Mr. Beecher says, 
‘¢ Tingo, beyond all doubt, means to immerse,”—“ to prove 
that it means to immerse is needless ; no one can deny it,” 
pp. 14,15. And this is the term used in Latin versions of 
the New Testament made during the second century, as a 
translation of baptizo. Passages from these versions relating 
to baptism are quoted by Tertullian ; and, independently of 
the proper meaning of the word, he places it beyond doubt 
that in these passages, as well as in his general use of the 
term, he undérstands its meaning to be immerse or dip. He 
occasionally uses in its place mergo or mergito (to immerse), 
and, as a corresponding Latin term, for baptism, intinctio, a 
dipping into, an immersion, Even Mr. Beecher is constrain- 
ed to admit that he uses tingo interchangeably with mergito, 
in such & manner as to express definitely the act of immer- 
sion in baptismyas in cases of trine,immersion, p. 291. 

The only way in which Mr. Beecher could set aside this 
evidence, so decisive as to the sense in which baptizo was un- 
derstood by the earliest Christians, was to assume that tingo, 
as applied to baptism, is not used in what is its naturalgproper 
import, but that it means to purify ; and. his only attempt at 
proof is, as far as we have been able to discover, to adduce 
VOL.- XIV.—NO. LV. 21 
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a passage from Hilarius, in which tingo, after having been 
appropriated to baptism for several centuries, is used in the 
technical sense which it- would unavoidably acquire during 
that period. Compare various modern uses of the word bap- 
tize, even among those who believe that nothing is baptism 
short of the act mmersion, and that this is the proper mean- 
ing of the word, as, for example, the modern Greeks. Hila- 
rius, commenting on Acts 19: 4, and speaking of those who 
had undergone a spurious baptism, says that ‘ they were not 
baptized ;”’ not truly baptized, of course, in case their bap- 
tism was “ spurious.” He then, believing, in common with 
the Christians of his age, that it was essential to a true baptism 
that there should be a purification from sin as its result, adds, 
for the sake of showing still more clearly that the baptism in 
question could not be regarded as valid, ‘‘ but they were pol- 
luted.” All this is precisely as we should have expected to 
find it, in the use of tingo as the proper technical designation 
of the rite of Christian baptism, or immersion. And yet 
with Mr. Beecher it furnishes ground for assigning to the 
term an entirely new and unheard of signification ; and that, 
too, not merely as it is employed by Hilarius, but in reference 
to its use before it became applied to Christian baptism ! 
Will Mr. Beecher explain by what means, or through what 
influences, he imagines tingo, which, he admits, properly 
“means to immerse,” first acquired the sense to purify? 
Why does he not attempt to brmg forward some example of 
its use in this sense, before it was employed as a translation 
of baptizo in the New Testament? ‘To refer to a case in 
which it is simply used in the technical sense to bap 
tize, three hundred years after it became the appropri- 
ated name of the rite, as proof of its simple meaning, 
and especially of its meaning before it became so appropriated, 
or could possibly have acquired a technical use, is a specimen 
of argumentation, the parallel of which, we are sure, cannot 
be found out of Mr. Beecher’s book. ° 
Had the primitive Christians understood the meaning of 
baptizo as being to purify, they would naturally have trans- 
lated it into Latin by some term, the proper meaning of which 
was to purify ; as purgo, purifico, mundo, etc. But the fact 
that they used a term which “ beyond all doubt means to 
immerse’ or dip; which is, in fact, the simplest definition of 
the word dip ; and which had never been used, at least within 
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the knowledge of the oldest linguists and lexicographers, in 
the sense to purify, is proof that they understood it as mean- 
ing to immerse, and not to purify, which, we venture to say, 
no unprejudiced mind can possibly resist. 

We have thus noticed, somewhat at length, these positions 
assumed by Dr. Beecher in attempting to sustain his suppo- 
sition that daptizo means to purify, as they are not so many 
simple arguments urged in its support, but positions which are 
separately essential to its defence.’ In exposing their obvious 
falsity, we have, on so many separate and independent 
grounds, furnished a decisive refutation of his theory. Not 
one of them, it will be perceived, can, with safety to his fun- 
damental position, be relinquished ; they are, in every case, 
assumptions which the very nature of that position requires 
should be maintained; and yet we have seen that they are 
all, without exception, false,—directly and obviously opposed 
either to indisputable facts, or to what the very necessity of 
the case demands. Indeed, we would be willing to rest the 
refutation of Mr. Beecher’s whole theory on the ground of 
the facts and considerations presented in any one of these ten 
sections. We ask those who may have imagined that there 
was something in this theory that was defensible, to look at it 
carefully and candidly in the light of these suggestions, and 
see if they can, even in a single instance, fairly reconcile it 
with a rational view of the facts in the case. But the force 
of the evidence, when these facts are taken into one view, 
and brought to bear with their combined weight on the point 
under consideration, is absolutely overwhelming ; it places 
the entire falsity of the theory in question beyond the possi- 
bility of a rational doubt, and shows the utter folly of all at- 
tempts to defend it. 

But these facts‘are chiefly interesting and valuable in their 
bearing on another point. They not merely place Mr. Beech- 
er’s theory in the light which we have indicated, but they 
show as decisively that the real meaning of the word baptizo, 
in its religious as well as ordinary use, is to immerse. The facts 
presented under any one of our leading divisions, when taken 
im connection with the admitted fact that the proper mean- 
ing of the word, as used in other connections, is to immerse, 
are decisive that its meaning is immersion when used with ref- 
erence to the rite of baptism. For if, as we have shown, it be, 
on various grounds, incompatible with the nature of the thing 
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spoken of, whether as it respects the rite of baptism, or the 
baptism of the Spirit, that the word should ‘ denote merely the 
production of an effect,’ and least of all, the producing of a 
purification ; if the thing demanded be the performance of some 
act, some transaction, indicating, in the one sense, the abundant 
supplies of the Spirit’s influence, and, in the other, a rite to 
be observed, a ceremony to be performed, symbolical of the 
facts specified as pertaming to its design; and if the word 
baptizo in its proper import to immerse, is, as cannot be de- 
nied, exactly adapted to the necessity of the case,—it fol- 
lows that this is its meaning in reference to the rite. Even 
Mr. Beecher contends that ‘ one of two things must be true, 
either it is as to mode generic, denoting merely the produc- 
tion of an effect, as purity,’—* or it is specific, denoting a 
definite mode, such as immerse, sprinkle, pour.” Hence, as 
it is impossible, on the several grounds specified, that the 
former supposition should be true ; and as there is not within 
reach “ the least evidence that the word means either to 
sprinkle or pour,” the only conclusion possible is, that it is 
used,—as we should naturally expect it would be, after the 
analogy of all other terms employed to designate the rites of 
religion,—in its natural, customary, proper signification, to 
immerse. 

But the proof of this position, furnished in the first and 
sixth of the preceding divisions, and a portion of the seventh, 
is direct, and independent of all reference to any other ad- 
mitted fact. The fact that baptizo with the sense to im- 
merse had become applied to the immersions of the Jews, to 
distinguish them as immersions, is, in view of the facts speci- 
fied above, decisive proof that this was its meaning as used 
by our Lord and his apostles. To say nothing of the imnu- 
merable instances in which, in the use of loutron and lavacrum, 
a bathing is represented as essential to baptism, the single 
fact that the early Christians translated baptizo by tingo, to dip, 
to immerse, might suffice for every purpose of rational convic- 
tion. Add to this the customary and familiar use of baptizo 
by the Greek Fathers, in a manner which will not, without a 
violation of the acknowledged principles of interpretation, 
admit that it should, as applied to Christian baptism, have 
any other sense than immersion. Indeed the single passage 
given from Chrysostom,—which is but one out of any num- 
ber required, that might be adduced,—is a sufficient index to 
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1849. ] Life of Rev. Joseph Grafton. 245 
the sense in which the word “ baptism,” and such phrases as 
“we are baptized in water,’—translated by Dr. Beecher 
himself, ‘‘ we are tmmersed in water’”’—are used by the 
Christian Fathers. The admission—see pp. 204 and 285— 
that in this and similar passages, no other sense than immer- 
sion is admissible, except as we assume an inconsistency with our 
‘¢ principles of interpretation,” or “ our present systems of 
philology,” is worthy of notice. These “systems” are de- 
signed to meet all actual usages of language; and the facts 
which cannot be set aside without a resort to new systems, 
and new principles of interpretation, may well be regarded 
as decisive. 





ARTICLE II. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF REV. JOSEPH GRAFTON, LATE 
PASTOR OF THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, NEWTON, MASS. 


[A small volume is about to be published, entitled “The Life of the late 
Rey. Joseph Grafton, Pastor of the First Baptist Church, Newton. With an 
Appendix, containing statistical, historical, and ecclesiastical notices of the 
town of Newton. By S. F. Smith.” The following article is compiled from 
portions of the manuscript of the proposed volume.—ED. ] 


It is a sublime suggestion of the sacred Scriptures that 
*‘ the righteous shall be had in everlasting remembrance.” 
Earth, it is true, loses their memory, but heaven retains it. 
Their sepulchres may become unknown ;_ the letters on their 
head-stones may be obliterated by the hand of time; their 
names may pass into oblivion among men; but on “ the hills 
of immortality”? they are known, and loved, and talked of; 
and the history of God’s dealings towards them is celebrated 
with ever fresh delight. It becomes us, however, to pre- 
serve on earth, as far as possible, the memory of those whom 
God loves. The example of their piety, faith and patience, 
their labors and their zeal, is a precious legacy, worthy of a 
lively and a lasting remembrance. 

It is under this impression that we shall attempt a brief 
sketch of the life of Rev. Joseph Grafton, a man of God, 
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who, twelve years ago the sixteenth of December last, en- 
tered into rest and joy. 

He was born in Newport, R. I., June 9, A. D. 1757. 
His parents were natives of Salem, Mass., and were indus- 
trious and honest people. His father, William Grafton, was 
a mariner, and for several years, master of a vessel in the 
West India trade ; but, disheartened by misfortune, he re- 
linquished the sea at the age of fifty years, and devoted 
himself to the business of sailmaking. On account of his 
occupation he removed to Providence, with his family, when 
the subject of our sketch was about ten years old. 

At this period, there were no public schools in Providence. 
Consequently, many of the children of the town grew up 
with a very meagre education. Parents in slender circum- 
stances were unable to afford their children very extensive 
advantages, however highly they might appreciate them. The 
father of Mr. Grafton gave to him and to his other children 
the best opportunity in his power; but so low was the stand- 
ard of education at this time, that the amount of learning 
and discipline secured, was barely enough to enable persons 
of good natural abilities to pass respectably through the world. 
The subject of our memoir was kept at school until he was 
more than fourteen years of age. His only school-apparatus 
was a spelling book and Bible; and the opportunities which 
he enjoyed, reached only to a knowledge of reading, spelling, 
and arithmetic. The study of grammar, even, was a thing 
never mentioned. 

On leaving school, Mr. Grafton was initiated into the busi- 
ness of his father. As this occupation was immediately con- 
nected with navigation, he was brought into frequent contact 
with sailors ; and he showed himself but too ready to follow 
their wicked ways, and to adopt their language and their 
habits. He was never, however, bold in wickedness. His 
mother, whom he believed to be a pious woman, often con- 
versed with her children, catechised and instructed them. 
But if any impressions were made upon his mind, they were 
‘¢ as the morning cloud, and as the early dew which goeth 
away.” He was convinced of the necessity of religion. He 
was often checked in his career of sin by the admonitions of 
conscience, and he had many occasions of religious awaken- 
ing; but, until the eighteenth year of his age, he lived 
*¢ without God and without hope in the world.” 
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About this time, in the autumn of 1774 and beginning of 
1775, an interesting revival of religion was experienced in 
the town of Providence. This religious attention was con- 
fined chiefly to two congregations ; the one, a Congregational 
church of peculiar character, under the pastoral care of the 
Rev. Joseph Snow ; the other, the First Baptist church, then 
enjoying the labors of the Rev. James Manning, D.D., who 
was also the President of Brown University. The former of 
these churches Mr. Grafton used to attend, with his parents. 
For a considerable time, he was entirely unmoved during this 
season of religious interest. After some months, however, 
his mother, one evening, asked him, “ Do you know A. B.?”’ 
He replied, * Yes.”” She added, “* Heisconverted.”’ Con- 
verted !—he thought to himself; “ And do I not need to 
be converted ?” ‘* Yes,” answered conscience. From that 
moment he felt himself a guilty smner. His first determin- 
ation was to live better than he had ever done. He read 
the Bible, prayed, and attended religious meetings, both 
public and private ; but found no improvement in his case. 
He was brought to feel that his heart was vile, and that he 
had violated the law of God, which is “ holy, just, and good.” 
For about fifteen days, he saw so clearly the justice of God in 
condemning him, that he thought he must certainly perish for- 
ever. The law of God appeared to him so holy and right, that 
he did not perceive how God could be just, and maintain the 
purity of his law, and yet save such a sinner as he felt him- 
self to be. He expected to reap the wages of sin. His 
mouth was stopped, and he was guilty before God. That 
passage, Rom. 9: 22, was much upon his mind—* What if 
God, willing to show his wrath, and to make his power known, 
endured with much long-suffering the vessels of wrath, fitted 
to destruction ?” He thought that he was a vessel of wrath ; 
that by his sins he had fitted himself for destruction, and 
that it would be infinitely just in God to consign him to ever- 
lasting misery ; and that it was the long-suffering of God, 
which prevented his eternal ruin. He went about from day 
to day, like a criminal justly condemned. While his mind 
was thus anxious, he became acquainted with a young man 
whose exercises were of a similar character. As ‘the resi- 
dence of this young man was not far away, they were often 
together, by night and by day. United in spirit, like two 
condemned criminals they bemoaned together their sin and 
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folly. They often slept together, and feared lest they should 
lie down together in everlasting sorrow. But one morning, 
when Mr. Grafton was at work alone, in his place of busi- 
ness, this young man came to him with a cheerful counte- 
nance. Mr. G. immediately perceived the alteration that had 
taken place in his appearance, and thought within himself, 
** Now B. B. has found comfort to his soul, and I am left.” 
Upon this, the passage darted into his mind, “TI will have 
mercy upon whom I will have mercy.” His mouth was 
stopped, and he stood guilty before God. He was now led 
to feel, that if he should be saved, it must be by sovereign 
mercy. ‘The young man proceeded to describe his happy 
feelings, and endeavored to persuade his friend. to believe 
also. As their religious exercises had been alike hitherto, 
Mr. G. concluded that if he himself should ever be convert- 
ed, he should feel the same transports of religious joy which 
animated B. B. 

As is usual, however, in such cases, his calculations 
were disappointed. One evening, several days afterwards, 
he attended a private religious meeting. When most of the 
assembly had retired, a young woman, recently converted, 
asked him concerning his religious state. He replied, that 
he had found no peace. She said to him, “ You must go to 
God.’ His answer was, “I am afraid of God.” She re- 
joined, “ Afraid of God! why you are in his hands, and it is 
impossible to flee from him. It is he who upholds you, and 
prevents you from sinking in hell.”” The words made a deep 
impression upon his mind. His views of God were suddenly 
changed. He felt that he was surrounded by God; that he 
could not go from his Spirit, nor flee from his presence ; and 
yet this view of God did not terrify him. He seemed to 
himself to be lost in wonder. After having committed him- 
self to God, he retired to rest. In the morning he was 
greatly distressed, because he feared that his religious im- 
pressions were irrecoverably gone, and that he should again 
give himself up to sin, and perish forever. After breakfast, 
on going forth into the open air, he stood amazed in beholding 
the works of God. He saw God in everything around him. 
He looked up, and there he saw God. He viewed the earth, 
the grass, the stones, and there he saw God. Yea, in every 
atom he beheld the wisdom, the power, and the goodness of 
the great “I AM.” ‘The question arose in his mind,—“ Is 
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he not worthy of praise? Ought he not to be praised ?” 
The answer was, “‘ Yes; why then cannot I praise him?” “I 
can,” was the reply of his heart. Immediately his whole 
soul was sweetly drawn out in silent praise. hile he was 
thus occupied, the scripture passed through his mind, “ The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, nor whither it 
goeth ; so is every one that is born of the Spirit.” 

In this happy frame he continued for a considerable time. 
He praised God himself, and wished others to praise him also. 
He desired to relate to those about him how God appeared 
to him, and how worthy he is to be loved, adored, and praised. 
Not far from him there was a work-shop, in which were several 
young men, religiously inclined. He determined to go and 
tell them of God’s glorious goodness, and to call upon them 
to praise him. He went, and began to converse with them. 
After having listened to him with attention for some time, 
one of them asked him, ‘ Are you not converted ?”’ He re- 
plied, “ I do not know whether I am converted or not. This 
I know—that God is good; that he is worthy of our love, 
and ought to be adored by all his creatures.”’ - His mind was 
so much absorbed in his views of God, that he forgot, for a 
time, that there was such a being as himself in existence. 
When asked if he was converted, he seemed surprised, like 
one awaking out of sleep. How great was the contrast of 
his present and his former feelings! Before, guilt had bur- 
dened his soul. Justice pursued him through every path, 
with its drawn sword, calling for vengeance, and threatening 
him, as a sinner, with deserved destruction. His mouth was 
stopped, and he was guilty before God. Now, all was se- 
renity, peace, and joy—* joy unspeakable and full of glory.” 

After having enjoyed this comfortable frame of mind for 
three weeks, he began to inquire into the reasons of the 
change he had experienced. He was conscious that it was not 
the fruit of any effort of his own. He could no more create 
the new views and feelings by which he was animated, than 
he could create a world. He asked himself, ‘* How is it that 
God’s law seems no longer to condemn me? Why am I not 
afraid of hell? And how is it that God can forgive my sins 
through Jesus Christ? Who is Jesus Christ, and what has 
he done to open a way of reconciliation between man and 


God?’ Here the gospel method of salvation was unfolded 
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to him. He saw that Christ was one in essence, one in de- 
sign, one in affection with the Father; that they were not 
antagonistic, but harmonious, in opening a way of pardon 
for ruined man. The Father planned, the Son assented ; the 
Father gave his Son, the Son offered himself. By his obe- 
dience and sufferings he brought in everlasting righteous- 
ness. In him as the Mediator, mercy and truth met together, 
righteousness and truth embraced each other. He saw how 
God could be as just in pardoning the sinner, as in punishing 
him. Often did he exclaim with the apostle, “‘ Great is the 
mystery of godliness.” His former sinful companions and 
amusements were dead to him, and he was dead to them. 
His delight was in religious duties, and in the society of the 
people of God. He found great comfort in the Bible, and 
that instruction which his soul thirsted after. Thus he com- 
menced his religious career. Old things were passed away ; 
all things had become new. 

After a few weeks, he made a public profession of religion, 
and united with the Congregational church in Providence, 
then under the pastoral care of the Rev. Joseph Snow. 
This church was of a mixed character, many of the members 
being, in almost every respect, Baptist in their opinions, but 
choosing this church on account of its principles of free or 
mixed communion. It would seem also that persons desirous of 
joiming here, were immersed, if they preferred it, no questions 
being asked, nor any efforts used to turn them from their prin- 
ciples. Mr. G. had attended this church with his parents from 
the time that he was ten years of age. Before uniting with 
the church, he examined the Scriptures in respect to baptism ; 
and he was not long in finding that they teach decisively and 
most plainly that immersion is the only mode, and believers 
in Jesus Christ the only scriptural subjects of that ordinance. 
And so he was baptized. He said, many years afterwards, 
that, after this solemn transaction, he could say, with a good 
conscience, that his greatest object was to live agreeably to 
his profession. 

This was a period of critical interest to the North American 
colonies. The business of the country was turned aside 
from its customary channels, or wholly prostrated. Life, lib- 
erty, and property, were liable to be wrested from their pos- 
sessors. Hardships and temptations abounded. Many of 
the young men were connected with the army, and Mr. G. 
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was left almost alone. He did not at this time enter the 
army, but did his quota of military duty when called upon, as 
did all who were able to bear arms. 

Soon after he had made a profession of religion, he began 
to inquire into the duties appropriate to his station as a church 
member. ‘* Why have I professed religion? What is my 
duty in the church, and what does God require of me ?”— 
were questions often in his mind. Regarding the church 
“as a building fitly framed together,”—as a vineyard, in 
which every member is a laborer,—he believed that he hada 
part to take in the service of Christ, for which he was per- 
sonally responsible. With this view, he attended public and 
private religious meetings, and often took part in prayer and 
exhortation. Thus he continued for many months, still rumi- 
mine on the inquiry, “ Lord, what wilt thou have me to 

0 ee e 

Once when he was thus reflecting on the path of duty and 
of usefulness, the thought came into his mind, whether, at 
some future period, it might not be his duty to preach the 
gospel to his fellow-men. Surprised at the thought, and un- 
willing for a moment to entertain it, he mstantly replied to 
the suggestion, ‘“* No, it can never be.’’ From this period, 
until he actually entered on the work of the ministry,—for 
seven years,—he passed through many trials, and was often 
the victim of anxious thoughts respecting his duty. To be- 
come a minister of the gospel seemed to him so great a cross 
that he thought he could never bear it. Often, he remarked, 
did he think that he would rather be a galley-slave, than ex- 
pose himself to public view as a preacher of the word of life. 
He kept his exercises of mind to himself, until ‘‘ the word of 
the Lord was as a fire shut up in his bones.” He imagined 
himself to be under a delusion. He thought that there were 
other young men in the church, of more promising abilities 
than himself; and that if God designed any among them for 
the service of the ministry, he could not be the most probable 
candidate. At one time, he labored to suppress all thoughts 
of the subject; at another, he resolved to search the Scrip- 
tures, that he might learn what qualities are required in a 
minister ; anticipating that he should find in himself a marked 
deficiency of those qualities, and that the question would be 
thus effectually set at rest. He objected that he had neither 
the natural abilities, nor the intellectual acquisitions that were 
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requisite. He did not doubt the evidence that he was a 
pious man, but he judged that gifts were necessary, in ad- 
dition to grace—such gifts as he supposed himself not to pos- 
sess. He dreaded lest he had been under a false impression 
in those points in which he had taken encouragement. Again 
he applied himself to his Bible ; but instead of escaping from 
the suggestion that he should serve God in the sacred office, 
unnumbered passages confirmed the idea. He feared to 
communicate his thoughts to any of his brethren, and in soli- 
tude endeavored to banish them. But the effort was vain. 
After a long time, he disclosed his feelings to a member of 
Brown University, a very religious man, and a candidate for 
the ministry,—enjoming upon him perfect secrecy. This 
friend said to him, that if God called him to preach, he would 
open a door in his providence for his entrance into the min- 
istry. He advised him to continue to exercise his gifts in the 
social meetings, waiting upon God im the dictates of his word 
and providence ; and that if he had ministerial gifts, the 
church would, in time, discern them. With this advice, he 
was, for the present, satisfied. 

His early associations had given him the impression that a 
collegiate education was indispensable to one who would enter 
the sacred office. Again he went to his Bible, to see if the 
early preachers of the gospel were men of extensive attain- 
ments. He found that, up tothe time when they came under 
the immediate instruction of Jesus Christ, they were chiefly 
unlettered men, and engaged in laborious occupations. Then 
he supposed that the miraculous gifts of the apostolic age were 
a sufficient substitute for a literary education. This, how- 
ever, did not fully satisfy him. The student before men- 
tioned, to whom he had disclosed his exercises, having now 
graduated at college, and taken a pastoral charge in the 
State of Connecticut, he addressed a letter to him, asking his 
assistance in obtaining some literary advantages. This gen- 
tleman interested himself in Mr. G.’s behalf, and secured 
from a third person the offer of board and tuition for Mr. G., 
for the space of three months, provided he should receive a 
proper recommendation from the church. 

As he was a minor, he deemed it necessary to secure the 
consent of his parents. They objected to his leaving them, 
because they were in slender circumstances and needed his 
labor. He then laid the matter before the minister and 
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deacons of the church. But in view of the opposition of his 
parents, and because the enemy were then in possession of 
a part of the State, they thought it unwise for him to leave 
home. ‘This disappointment seemed to him to settle the ques- 
tion, and he resolved now to think no more on the subject. 
But such was the state of his mind, that the words were often 
ringing in his ears—‘“ Wo is me, if I preach not the gospel.” 
He now sunk into a kind of spiritual lethargy. The broken 
and wasted state of the country communicated a dishearten- 
ing influence to his mind. Many promising young men had 
been ruined by the war, and vice and profligacy, the sure at- 
tendants of such a state of public calamity, everywhere 
abounded. Under these circumstances, he married, Dec. 
12, A. D. 1779, and thus seemed to fix his lot in a private 
station in life. The lady to whom he became united, was a 
daughter of Capt. Barnard Eddy, who died on his way to join 
the Northern army, in the year 1776. She was the young 
person before mentioned, who first addressed him, after a 
religious meeting, in such a way as to lead to the marked 
change m the character of his religious exercises. Their 
marriage proved to be one of great happiness. Soon after he 
was settled in life, two of the deacons of the church, visiting 
him one evening, said, ‘* We have come to converse with 
you, for we are dissatisfied with you, because you are so 
backward in improving your gifts.” After much conversa- 
tion, they proposed to appoint a meeting of the church, that 
he might preach before them, so that they might have oppor- 
tunity to judge of his gifts and qualifications. He consented 
to the arrangement, believing and secretly wishing, that they 
might be convinced of his want of ability. He thought that 
if the church should pronounce an opinion adverse to his 
preaching, he could + war that opinion as an excuse, and 
thus abundantly satisfy his conscience. At the appointed 
time, he appeared before his brethren. He felt a conscious- 
ness of the presence of God, and determined to speak accord- 
ing to the light he enjoyed. The text which he chose was 
2 Tim. 3:16, “ All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, 
and is profitable,” etc. He exhibited, in this discourse, his 
views of the doctrines of grace, or those truths the knowledge 
of which is important to salvation. 

The church at once decided that it was his duty to preach, 
wherever divine Providence should open a door, and gave 
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him their approbation in so doing. But he was now less at 
ease than before. Reluctant to yield to the inward moni- 
tion, it was made doubly importunate by this expression of 
the opinion of his brethren. He compounded the matter by 
preaching occasionally, and at the same time continuing his 
secular business. 

But God was evidently displeased with his reluctance, and 
showed his displeasure by overwhelming him with a succes- 
sion of severe afflictions. In a course of years, the marriage 
union into which he had entered, was blessed with two young 
sons. In May, 1783, the eldest sickened and died. Directly 
afterwards, the other son began to decline, and im six weeks 
more, died also. From the time of the death of this infant 
child, the mother, who was naturally possessed of a delicate 
constitution, faltered; and having lingered till March 27, 
1784, she followed her babes to the world of spirits. Thus 
God’s way was in the deep waters, and his servant was left 
solitary and childless. Mrs. G. died in a triumphant man- 
ner, aged 27 years. ‘Their married life had extended only 
to four years, three months, and fifteen days. Mr. G. was 
sustained under these repeated trials by the power of the 
gospel; but it isno wonder that he was led with deep anxiety 
to ask why God was dealing with him in judgment. 

After this, sad and desolate, he continued to pursue his 
worldly business, thinking little of the ministry, and falling 
into a state of spiritual languor. But God had not relin- 
quished his purposes concerning him. 

In the month of July, 1784, Mr. G. was seized with pul- 
monary hemorrhage. ‘The violence of the attack, and the 
debility superinduced by it were such as to leave him but 
little hope of recovery. His great inquiry then was, “ Am I 
prepared to die? Is my lamp trimmed and burning?” His 
conscience answered, No. He had not done his duty, which 
was indicated by the word and providence of God. He had 
lived in disobedience. Eternity was in full view before him, 

and he feared lest the just Judge should say to him, “ Take 
ye the unprofitable servant, and bind him, hand and foot, and 
cast him into outer darkness.”” He was conscious that he 
had not improved the talents which God had given him; and 
now he thought that he was about to be summoned before a 
just Judge, to give account. He had great darkness and 
distress of soul for a considerable time. Though Christ had 
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died for him, he thought that he had been ashamed of Christ. 
One day, as he was bemoaning his sad case, with the Bible 
open before him, he turned to the chapter in Isaiah which 
recites the account of the sickness and death of Hezekiah. 
In many respects, he found the narrative applicable to his 
own state. As he drew to the close of it, reading and com- 
menting, faith and trust in God sprung up in his soul. He 
was strongly impressed with the idea that he should recover ; 
and from that hour his symptoms of decay began to abate. 
He was extremely weak, however, and for many months was 
confined to a spare diet. But he was now deeply impressed 
with the duty of giving himself wholly to the work of the min- 
istry. He lost all anxiety about the affairs of this life, and 
heard only the words ringing in his ears, ‘‘Go thou and 
preach the gospel.’’ On his knees before God, he offered 
himself a living sacrifice to him, and consecrated his talents, 
once for all, to the Saviour who had loved him and given him- 
self for him. 

The contest was now ended. The rebellious servant of 
God had ceased to struggle against the demands of duty, and 
was willing to do his Master’s bidding. Had he willingly 
yielded in the first instance, how many anxious thoughts and 
painful strifes he would have avoided. 

Soon after his recovery, he received from the church of 
which he was a member, a full license to preach, and thence- 
forth devoted himself to the work of the ministry. He labor- 
ed at first, for some time, at Rehoboth Neck, so called. 
Afterwards, he preached by invitation at Plainfield, Connect- 
icut, to a “‘ separate Congregational church.” It was during 
his residence with this church, that his mind began to be exer- 
cised on the terms of communion. He perceived how unscrip- 
tural and indefensible was the ground on which he had stood. 
In the year 1787, he asked dismission from the church with 
which, for twelve years, he had been associated, and joined 
the First Baptist Church in Providence. 

The letter of dismission breathes a beautiful spirit of piety 
and Christian love. It is so peculiar, that we copy it from 
the original document. It must not be judged by the rules 
of rhetoric or of grammar. Conformity to the latter is no 
part of the author’s care. It was probably written by a 
private and illiterate brother, the signature of the pastor bemg 
in a different hand. It is as follows: 
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“ The church of Christ in Providence to the churches of 
Christ in general sends greeting,—wishing grace, mercy 
and peace may be multiplied among you all. 


“ Dear Brethren,—We are persuaded that all the churches 
who believe in Christ, and are united to him, and drink in of 
his spirit, and labor to walk by his directions, are all one in 
Christ, their head, though they may be called by different 
names. 

‘“¢ And that all such churches and members in this state of 
probation are imperfect in light and love, as in all other 
graces ; and even now, while we are striving after perfection, 
we hope through infinite rich grace by the blood of Christ to 
be washed and made holy, and with all saints finally be re- 
ceived as his church triumphant, and reign with him forever. 
With these views we express ourselves, in the third article of 
our Covenant, that we will labor, by God’s assistance, to hold 
= communion with the whole regular, mystical body of 

hrist. 

‘“¢ Wherefore, brethren, we would now inform you that our 
brother, Joseph Grafton,—who, more than two years back, 
we recommended as a preacher of the gospel, and his labors 
to this day appear to be well accepted among the brethren, 
and we trust for the good of others,—and, as he thinks it his 
duty to give himself wholly to the work, that if a door should 
be opened in divine Providence for his settlement in any one 
place, or if he should think it proper to be sent out to preach 
the gospel at large,—either of which we freely give him 
fellowship— 

‘*‘ But as his mind, at present, seems to be straitened, in 
respect to his holding visible communion with churches in the 
Congregational order, and requests to be dismissed from us 
and to be recommended to some other church,—which thing 
we have taken under deliberate consideration, and, in broth- 
erly love, all things considered, do comply with his request. 
And though at present he appears not so cordially to com- 
mune with all the churches which we believe our blessed Lord 
appears visibly to commune with, yet we feel charity and 
tenderness towards our brother; and, excepting this one 
point, as above, we can fully recommend him to all the 
churches as a preacher of the gospel, and as a momber in 
regular standing with and in our church. 
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“And furthermore, if this our aforesaid brother should 
apply to any one church agreeable to his mind to join to, we 
address ourselves in particular unto you, that if, upon our 
recommendation of our brother as above, and his offering of 
himself, you are cordial and free to receive him into your 
church,—by these lines we, therefore, dismiss this our brother 
from under the particular watch, and care of this church, and 
commit him over to the particular watch and care, and as a 
proper member of your church. 

‘¢ These, with our hearty wish and prayer for peace and 
prosperity, unity and harmony to abound among you, and all 
the dear churches of our common Lord and Head of all his 
churches,—we subscribe ourselves, 

* Your brethren in the Lord, 
*“ JosEpH Snow, Elder, 
‘In behalf of the church. 
“¢ Providence, August 13, 1787.” 


Having united with the Baptist church in Providence, Mr. 
G. immediately received an invitation to preach to the Baptist 
church in Hampton, Conn., where he labored several months. 
During his stay, a work of grace appeared among the people, 
and he was twice formally invited to settle with them. He 
saw fit, however, to decline the invitation. 

Leaving Hampton, he visited Newton, which became the 
scene of his protracted and useful labors, and where his flesh 
now rests, in hope of a glorious resurrection. At this point, 
a few notices in respect to the place of his labors, and espe- 
cially the church with which his history is identified, will not 
be devoid of interest. 

The town of Newton was originally a part of the town of 
Cambridge. In the true spirit of our Puritan fathers, early pro- 
vision was made by the inhabitants for théir religious instruc- 
tion. According to the custom which prevailed in New Eng- 
land at the beginning, all the people of the town formed one 
religious society, of the Congregational order, under one minis- 
ter, elected by the town, and all were taxed for his support. 
The settlement of the minister, the provision to be made for his 
sustenance, and all other things pertaining to the public wor- 
ship, were matters of town business. Under this system 
lived the first four ministers of the town, John Eliot, Nehe 
miah Hobart, John Cotton, and Jonas Meriam. The latter 
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died August, 1780, the month following the organization of 
the Baptist church, of which Mr. Grafton was pastor. This 
was 108 years after the gathering of.the First Church in 
Newton. 

While we disapprove of the general system of that period, 
some of the details are worthy of imitation. Ministers were 
not then settled in haste. John Cotton, the third minister of 
the town, was elected to the pastoral charge, March 22, A. 
D. 1713; but it was not till Sept. 28, 1714,—-more than a 
year and a half afterwards,—that arrangements were made, 
by the assembled burgesses, for his ordination. Mr. Meriam 
was called Dec. 9, 1757 ; but he was not ordained till May 
22,1758. The average period of the residence of the first 
four pastors, was exactly twenty-seven years. Casting out 
of the account the case of Mr. Eliot, who died in four years 
after his settlement, the average period of the pastorate of the 
second, third, and fourth ministers, was 34 2-3 years. 

From an early period there were persons residing in the 
town of Newton, whose principles were substantially Baptist. 
The first of whom any account remains, was Mr. Jonathan 
Willard, who was baptized Dec. 7, A. D. 1729, and united 
with the First Baptist Church in Boston. Somewhat more 
than two years later, (May 7, A. D. 1732), “ Esther Wil- 
lard, of Newton, was baptized, and received into the’ same 
“church.” Mr. Willard lived till the age of ninety-four 
years. ‘¢ He was not a little wondered at on account of his 
religious sentiments.’ For several years, this family seem to 
have been alone. Seventeen years later, July 21, A. D. 
1749, Noah Parker, of Newton, was baptized, and admitted 
to the Second Baptist Church in Boston. September 1, of 
the same year, Esther Parker was baptized and admitted to 
the same church; and July 1, A. D. 1753, Mrs. Sarah 
Parker, wife of Mr. Noah Parker, having been previously 
baptized by Dr. Thomas Green, of Leicester, was also 
admitted. Shortly afterwards other Baptists were residing 
in the town, although the circumstances of their baptism and 
place of membership do not appear. The town records con- 
tain an attested certificate, signed by Rev. Mr. Green, of 

Leicester, and dated Sept. 9, 1754, affirming that he had 
baptized Messrs. John Hammond, Noah Wiswell, and Thomas 
Parker. ‘The year before this (May 14, 1753), Mr. Wiswell 
and others sent in a memorial to the town meeting, praying 
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that they might be excused from paying a ministerial tax for 
the support of the clergyman of the town, because they were 
conscientious Baptists, and paid a tax elsewhere. The town 
voted that their petition be not granted. Three years later, 
March 15, 1756, some of the Baptists, it would seem, had 
fallen into arrears in respect to the payment of their minis- 
terial rates, hoping that the citizens would abate the demand. 
But the matter, on being brought up in the town meeting, 
was disposed of in a most summary way. ‘The records of 


the town register the action of the freemen in the following | 


manner: “ After some debate on the request of John Ham- 
mond and others, that they might not be rated for the support 
of the ministry, the question was put, whether they should be 
excused for the time past; and it passed in the negative. And 
then the question was put, whether they should be excused 
for the future ; and it passed in the negative.” This system 
of measures, however, did not check the spread of Baptist 
opinions. Candor and charity exercised towards men con- 
scientious in their action, would have been far wiser. But 
the policy of exclusiveness prevailed. The town records, 
eighteen years later, contain a certificate, addressed to the 
town, affirming that certain persons therein named, being ten 
in number, were Anti-Pedobaptists, symbolizing with them 
in belief, and ordinarily worshipping with persons of that 
persuasion. These were John Dana, John Kenrick, Caleb 
Whitney, Thomas Parker, Eben. Bartlett, Joseph Hyde, 
Nathaniel Parker, Thomas Tolman, widow Abigail Richard- 
son, and Elisha Bartlett. This certificate was dated August 
12,1774. The strictness of the people, however, soon began 
to relent. In June, 1776, James Richards and Edward 
Hall were excused from ministerial taxes; and four years 
afterwards, July 5, 1780, the First Baptist Church was 
organized. 

In the autumn of 1740, Rev. George Whitefield made his 
first visit to New England, and preached in such a way as to 
awaken general interest. As a fruit of his labors, great 
attention to religion prevailed for several years ; the people 
were aroused from a dead formalism; the more spiritual and 
the newly converted, dissatisfied with the low state of pie 
which was deemed a sufficient passport to the Lord’s table, 
desired a purification of the churches corresponding to the 
inspired direction, ‘‘ Come out from among them and be ye 
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separate, and touch not the unclean thing.” The result of 
this movement was the formation, in several towns, of what 
were called separate, or New Light churches. This name 
was given them as a term of reproach, as if they pretended 
to have received new light from heaven. A church of this 
character was formed at Newton. They held their assembly 
at the house of one of their members (Mr. Nathan Ward), 
who subsequently became their leader, or pastor. Soon after 
the settlement of Mr. Ward, the minds of some of the mem- 
bers became interested to search the Scriptures on the subject 
of baptism. The result was, that many of them were baptized 
on profession of their faith, and after the example of the Lord 
Jesus. They still retained their connection, however, with 
the church, and Mr. Ward retained his Pedobaptist views. 
After a time, the majority of the church having become Bap- 
tists, Mr. Ward retired from among them. He had performed 
the duties of his office about seven years. The Baptist 
brethren continued to assemble on the Lord’s day, at first 
in dwelling houses, but afterwards in a school-house. When- 
ever they could obtain the labors of ministers, it gave them 
great joy ; and several ministers, in the true apostolic spirit, 
visited and labored among them. For nearly twenty years, 
they continued in this manner to maintain divine worship and 
the ordinances of the New Testament, waiting for the salvation 
of God. 

The beginning of the year 1780 was marked by a peculiar 
religious interest in the town of Newton. In the spring of 
that year, Mr. Elhanan Winchester, who afterwards embraced 
and preached the doctrine of Universal Restoration, visited 
the place. His labors were attended with a divine blessing, 
and several persons, having become hopefully pious, received 
the ordinance of baptism from his hands. Ministers who 
heard of the work of grace, came and labored with the people 
in the gospel. The number of converts increased to such a 
degree, that they were advised to organize themselves into a 
church. Preliminary meetings were held June 6th, 10th, 
15th, and 22d, at which a statement of the views of the breth- 
ren, as to the duties of a church, and of its members, was 
discussed, and drawn up in twenty-one articles. These arti- 
cles make no mention of theological tenets, but relate only to 
what was anciently and quaintly called, ‘¢ church-building.” 
On Wednesday, July 5, 1780, the members met in the house 
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on the east side of the road, opposite Wiswall’s Pond, for 
the purpose of being publicly recognized as a church of 
Jesus Christ, and the First Baptist Church in Newton. Three 
ministers were present,—Rev. Noah Alden, of Bellingham, 
Rev. Thomas Gair, of Medfield, and Rev. Caleb Blood, late 
of Marlow, N. H. After having examined and approved thé 
steps taken by the members, Mr. Alden preached from Acts 
2: 47—“ Praising God, and having favor with all the people. 
And the Lord added to the church daily such as should be 
saved.” ‘ After which, Mr. Gair made a prayer, and read 
over a summary confession of faith—to which thirty-eight 
persons assented, in the presence of a numerous congregation. 
The whole was concluded by an exhortation from Mr. Blood.” 

Ten days after this public ceremony (July 15), the church 
voted to invite Mr. Blood to take the pastoral care. In Jan 
uary following, (1781,) a committee was appointed to request 
the brethren at Weston to consent that Mr. Blood might 
preach at Newton a part of the time, until the spring. At 
that time, Mr. Blood became a resident of Newton, and 
fulfilled the duties of the pastorate until December, 1787. 
The support which the church was able to give, proving 
inadequate to his necessities, Mr. Blood then asked a dismis- 
sion from the church and society, which was granted. The 
records both of the church and society contain an official 
letter to Mr. Blood, communicating to him an account of the 
action of the society, on his request, which is highly credita- 
ble both to them and to him. When Mr. Blood became the 
pastor, the number of members who had been admitted to the 
church was seventy-three ; at his dismission, the number was 
ninety-two. The number of additions was nineteen. His 
pastorate continued about seven years. 

The same month in which Mr. Blood closed his connection 
with the church, Mr. Grafton was invited to visit them. On 
the 10th of April, 1788, after he had preached sixteen Sab- 
baths, he was invited by the church and society to become 
their pastor. In the letter containing the call, it is said, 
‘“‘ For his serving of us in the ministry we do promise to sup- 
port him in such a manner that he may be free from worldly 
care and anxiety ; and for the first year we promise him the 
consideration of fifty-five pounds, and to pay it quarterly; 
and after that, to make such farther additions as his necessi- 
ties require and our circumstances will admit of.” 
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Mr. Grafton wrote an acceptance of this call, which was 
dated May 13, A. D. 1788. He was ordained June 18th, 
1788. The council met at Little Cambridge (Brighton). 
Mr. Gair offered the introductory prayer at the ordination ; 
Mr. Stanford, of Providence, preached from 1 Pet. 5: 4— 
*¢ And when the chief shepherd shall appear, ye shall receive 
a crown of glory that fadeth not away.” Mr. Backus offered 
the consecrating prayer and gave the charge; Dr. Stillman 
gave the hand of fellowship, and Mr. Green offered the con- 
cluding prayer. 

Feeling sensible of his deficiency as to literary attainments, 
Mr. Grafton determined to devote his whole time to the work 
of the ministry. He felt it necessary and important to gain 
all the biblical knowledge in his power, and to become 
acquainted both with ecclesiastical and general history. For 
this purpose he improved the opportunities afforded him of 
access to the libraries of Drs. Baldwin and Stillman, of Bos- 
ton, and Dr. Homer, of Newton. He endeavored also to 
make all his reading subservient to his great work, as a min- 
ister of the gospel. It is an interesting fact to be contem- 
plated in connection with his protracted ministry among the 
same people, that he resolved, early in his pastoral life, to 
avoid temptations to a change of residence. He sought no 
change of place ; he was always happy at home. Late in 
life he wrote an opinion bearing on this point, worthy of 
serious consideration. He said, “I have for many years 
been fixed in the sentiment that no pastor of a church should 
leave it, until God in his providence opens the door for his 
going out, as wide as it was for his coming in among them.” 

The labors of Mr. Grafton seem to have been both accepta- 
ble to the people, and attended with a divine blessing. As 
his necessities required, and the ability of his parishioners 
permitted, additions were made, from time to time, to his 
salary. God also crowned his labors with success. There 
were only four years, during his protracted ministry, in which 
there were not additions to the church. There were several 
seasons of special religious interest during his ministry. This 
is indicated by the number of persons who, in various years, 
were baptized. In 1788, the additions to the church were 
twenty ; in 1789, eleven; in 1808, sixteen; in 1811, fifty- 
one; in 1812, twenty-eight; in 1813, eighteen; in 1817, 
twenty-seven; in 1827, one hundred two; in 1828, twenty- 
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four ; in 1832, ninety-one. The whole number added to the 
church, during his ministry, was five hundred sixty-seven, 
being an average of more than eleven annually. 

Mr. Grafton maintained an ardent and cheerful piety. 
The variety, fervor, and power of his prayers in public showed 
that he was familiar with secret prayer, and a frequent visitor 
of the throne of grace. He devoted himself, body, soul, and 
spirit, to the service of God. He commenced the work of 
the ministry in a spirit of consecration to God; and, as a 
vessel set apart for the master’s use, he felt that he was given 
up, in an everlasting covenant, to his Father in heaven. 
Among his papers is a covenant of self-dedication to God, 
written several years after his settlement in the ministry. 
The document is interesting, as unfolding to the world a part 
of the private occupation of a minister of the gospel. The 
covenant is as follows : 


COVENANT. 


“¢Q, eternal Jehovah! I am inclined to enter into an ever- 
lasting and solemn covenant with thee. Direct me, O Lord, 
what to write. MayI feel my entire dependence on thy 
grace. May I realize that God the Father, God the Son, 
and God the Holy Ghost, are viewing me, and that they 
know the motives which influence me, and that I cannot 
deceive them; also, that the holy angels are witnesses to my 
solemn vow; and that my conscience will ever reprove me, 
if I wilfully violate this, my solemn engagement with the 
Lord. But, how many are my fears. How treacherous my 
heart, and how powerful my sinful passions. O Lord, may 
thy grace be sufficient for me. 

‘“‘T am induced to form this covenant from the following 
considerations : 

“1. God gave me my existence. 

“62. He has preserved me thus far in life, and supported 
me under and carried me through great and many trials. 

‘¢3. From a hope that he gave his Son for me, and that 
through his most precious blood I have eternal redemption. 

‘4, From a hope that, when in the days of my youth, 
I was called by his grace, regenerated by his Spirit, and 
adopted into his family. Also, I trust that by his word, 
Spirit, and providence, I have been called: into the work of 
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the ministry, though much against my natural inclination and 
the strivings of my sinful passions ; which I view as rebellion 
against God, and for which I hope I have received his for- 
giveness. 

‘5, From a firm belief that God’s commands are equita 
ble, his service delightful, his grace infinite, and the rewards 
thereof eternal. 

“‘ Lastly, from a consideration that it is my most reasona- 
ble service, and what he requires of rational beings. 

“« And now, O eternal God, on my knees before thee, and 
as in thine immediate presence, do I, with fear and trembling, 
consecrate my soul, my body, my time, my talents, unto thee. 
May my body be ever a temple for the Holy Ghost to dwell 
im; my soul, an altar on which I shall from day to day offer 
unto thee the sacrifice of prayer and praise. O may I see 
but for God; may my tongue, my glory, speak thy praise, 
and sound louder and clearer the trumpet of the gospel. I 
am determined by thy grace, O Lord, not to set my affections 
on anything below thee, the origin of all good. I will not 
willingly sin against thee. I will, by the aid of thy grace, 
deny myself, and daily take up my cross and follow thee. I 
will sacrifice every creature, however pleasant and however 
dear, when thou shalt demand it of me. No enjoyment of a 
terrestrial nature shall be so good, and no sin so sweet, but 
I will part with them for my God and Saviour. I will devote 
the remainder of my life, my strength, and all I have to thy 
service and to thy will. O my God and Father, I beseech 
thee to grant me grace that I may never, never forsake thee, 
nor violate my vows. Prepare me, Lord, for all thy will on 
earth, for long life, for painful sickness, or for sudden death ; 
for adversity or prosperity. Whatever may be my future 
circumstances in life, I beseech thee never forsake me. 
Write, O Lord, these vows upon the tables of my heart. 
Make me, O Lord, a blessing in my ministry to the souls of 
my dear and affectionate people. Accept, most gracious 
God, of this, my self-dedication unto thee,—and once more 
I ask thy grace to enable me to fulfil my vows. 

‘¢ Signed in the presence, and, I hope, in the fear of the 
eternal God. As witness my hand, JosePH GRAFTON.” 
Newton, October 31, 1804. 
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The circumstances which diversify the life of a minister of 
the gospel, in the ordinary routine of his parochial duties, 
furnish but little material for the gratification of a curious 
spirit. As Mr. Grafton kept no journal, we are left to glean 
the few memorials of the occurrences of a large part of his 
life from such other sources as are within our reach. Of many 
interesting events, of scenes of labor and of usefulness, of the 
patient endurance of trials, and of faithfulness to the cause 
of his divine Master, doubtless no record remains upon earth. 
The tablets on which they are inscribed have been long 
since transmitted to heaven. The precious memories of 
events over which redeemed spirits rejoiced and the angels 
sung praises, are garnered up among the things to be revealed 
at the resurrection of the just. 

As an indication of the public estimate of his abilities and 
sound judgment,—even in points not pertaining to his pro- 
fession,—it may be stated that at the Convention for revising 
the Constitution of Massachusetts, held A. D. 1820, Mr. 
Grafton received twenty-nine votes out of the whole number 
of votes cast by his fellow-townsmen. His neighbor, the cler- 
gyman of the Congregational church, received at the same 
time but one vote. 

Mr. Grafton was thrice married. Of his first marriage 
we have already spoken. The second marriage probably 
took place not very far from the time of his settlement at 
Newton; for we find the name of the second Mrs. G. inserted 
in the catalogue of the church, under date of Aug. 29, 1790. 
The connection was not a long one. Mrs. G. died June 15, 
1804, aged 41. The name of the third wife first appears in 
the church records, under date of July 19, 1812. 

At her baptism, as he led her down into the water, he pro- 
nounced, with great emphasis, the words, “As for me and 
my house, we will serve the Lord.” She died January 
26, 1835, aged 73. Of several children, it is believed 
that not more than one now survives him. In his children 
he found both sorrow and joy. One little daughter died at 
Newton, at the age of twelve or fourteen years. As an 
exemplification of exquisite taste and feeling, we have heard 
the fact that after her death, a piece of embroidery which 
she had nearly finished was framed and hung im the parlor, 
with the needle, ready to take the next stitch, remaining just 
where her fingers had left it—a meet and tasteful emblem of 
VOL. XIV.—NO. LV. 23 
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a life thus cut off im the midst, and a home-monument of 
touching significancy. 

Father Grafton, as he was familiarly called in his advanced 
years, was long subject to severe nervous attacks, especiall 
under the form of tic douloureux. This fact, together with 
the growing infirmities of years, and the loss by death of 
most of his early acquaintances and friends, led him often to 
look forward to the close of his labors. As long ago as the 
year 1819, as is supposed, seventeen years previous to his 
demise, he sketched a series of thoughts, to use his own 
words, “in the near view of death and eternity.” Our pres- 
ent limits will not permit us to quote them. On his succes- 
sive birth-days, also, for a series of years, he recorded his 
feelings as a dying testimony to the goodness of God and the 
worth of the gospel. It is remembered by many that at 
several successive meetings of the Boston Baptist Association, 
he took a formal leave of his brethren, anticipating, every 
year, that he should see their faces no more. Ata meeting of 
the First Baptist Church, in Newton, held July 2, A. D. 1835, 
he asked the members to release him from the responsibilities 
of the pastoral office, generously proposing to relinquish the 
emoluments of his station, and advising the settlement of a 
young and vigorous minister, who could more effectually 
watch over the interests of the church, in his stead. The 
church received his proposal in a becoming manner, consent- 
ing to elect a junior pastor, and affirming their consciousness 
of obligation to make the requisite provision to render the 
remaining days of their aged minister comfortable and happy. 
In accordance with the plan, Rev. F. A. Willard was recog- 
nized as the junior pastor, Nov. 25, 1835, and Father Grafton 
was thenceforth released from responsibility pertaining to the 
church, though his occasional services were always thankfull 
accepted. During the winter of the year 1835-36, he was 
confined to his chamber by sickness ; but with the opening 
summer he was restored again, and spent a considerable time 
in visiting his younger relatives, and his spiritual children, 
who were settled in the town and vicinity ;—a fitting and 
beautiful employment for an aged minister, who, having spent 
his days in the service of the gospel, was even now dipping 
his feet in the brim of Jordan, through which he was about 
to pass over into the celestial city. 
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His last birth-day record, dated June 9, 1836, is as fol- 
lows : 

*‘ This day I enter upon the eightieth year of my age. O, 
the goodness, the long-suffermg, the patience of my heavenly 
Father, towards such an aged sinner! How many mercies 
have I enjoyed! How many blessings have I been made 
the partaker of! They are more than I can number ;—per- 
sonal, domestic, social, and above all these, my religious 
privileges. Forty-eight years the 18th day of this month, 
since I was ordained pastor of the church with which I am 
still connected. But that generation who were members of 
the church when I was settled among them, are all gone the 
way of all the earth, except two, one of whom is 92 years old. 
I have the vanity or pleasure to believe that no pastor was 
ever happier with a church than I have been; for which I 
bless God. Last Lord’s day, in the afternoon, 1 preached. 
**** ** After which 1 assisted im administering the 
Lord’s Supper, perhaps for the last time. 0O,may I partake 
of the marriage-supper of the Lamb. O Lord, prepare me 
for thy holy will.” 

During the year 1836, the church and society had been 
engaged in the enterprise of erecting a new house of worship, 
a little removed from the site of the ancient sanctuary. At 
the commencement of the winter, the new building being 
nearly ready for occupancy, it was arranged that on the third 
Sabbath in December, the closing service should be held in 
the house where their fathers had worshipped, and where the 
presence of God had been so often and so richly enjoyed. 
The aged pastor, most appropriately, was to have preached 
on the occasion. What a scene of touching interest and 
beauty might have been anticipated, when the reverend serv- 
ant of God, full of days and of honors, should stand up for 
the last time within those consecrated walls, which had so 
long echoed with the sound of the gospel, which had been 
adorned, year after year, by the presence of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, which had witnessed the vows of multitudes of con- 
verts, and where so many believers had been ripened for 
heaven! How many affecting memories of the past would 
crowd upon the thoughts of the auditors! How many tears 
would bedew the sacred threshold, as the aged pilgrims, who 
had seen the glory of the former house, should cross it for the 
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last time, and go out from the hallowed temple no more to 
return ! 

But a scene of more touching interest was prepared. The 
last public service was the funeral ceremonies of the aged 
pastor himself. 

Father Grafton enjoyed, on the whole, a remarkably green 
old age. We have stated above, that he spent some of the 
pleasant months of the year 1836 in visiting his relatives, 
and the former members of his church and society in the 
neighboring towns. His last visit was made to his grand- 
children in Roxbury, where he spent the first two Sabbaths 
in December, preaching once on each Sabbath. His last 
sermons were spoken of as strikingly impressive and interest- 
ing. He left Roxbury on Wednesday, Dec. 14, and returned 
to Newton, not quite so well as usual, but having no appre- 
hensions of any thing critical in his disorder. In the evening 
of that day he became worse, a violent attack of influenza 
rapidly prostrating the powers of nature. The day following, 
the disease increased in intensity. During the day he was 
in a drowsy and lethargic state, with only some intervals of 


wakefulness. He scarcely spoke coherently of things per- 
taining to this world more than once. but his thoughts 


were evidently directed towards heaven. When his views of 
earthly things were dim and confused, with the eye of the 
soul he saw spiritual things clearly. 

In the forenoon, looking up to a female friend who was 
present, he said, “‘ You saw my dear wife die.” ‘ Yes.” 
“You saw my dear daughter die.” ‘ Yes.” It seemed 


‘as if he would have added, “ You will see me die too; ”’ but 


his voice faltered, and his eyes closed again. When some 
refreshment was brought to him, shortly afterwards, he gently 
pushed it aside, and spreading out his hands in the attitude 
of prayer, he exclaimed three times, “‘ Lord Jesus, receive 
my spirit.” Afterwards he spoke in strong terms of his per- 
sonal sinfulness, and of his reliance on the atonement of 
Christ, as his only hope of salvation. To his physician he 
said, “I am going; but I am ready to go, and willing to go ; 
and the reason that I am willing is that I hope I am pre- 
ared.”” 
, Soon after, one who was present saying to him, “ You are 
very sick; how do you feel ?”’—he replied, “I feel like one 
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on the borders of eternity.” ‘I hope your mind is peaceful 
and happy.” ‘* Yes.” ‘ Christ is very precious to you?” 
“Yes.” ‘He is all your salvation and all your desire ?”’ 
Taking up the expression, he replied, “ All my salvation— 
all my desire.” Afterwards, the junior pastor came in. 
Father G. began some sentences which he left unfinished, 
and then repeated the stanza from Watts : 


“There is a house not made with hands, 
Eternal and on high ; 
And here my spirit waiting stands, 
Till God shall bid it fly.” 


The junior pastor then asked, “Do you recognize me ?” 
“‘ Yes, it is brother Willard. Let me kiss you,” he added. 
He pressed his dying lips to those of his esteemed colleague, 
and said, ‘I hope I shall meet you in heaven.” After an 
interval of silence, he was asked if he would like to join in 
prayer—to which he answered in the affirmative ; and at the 
close twice emphatically said, ‘‘ Amen.”’ This was apparently 
the last time of distinct consciousness. In akind of slumber, 
apparently without much suffering, he lingered till Friday, at 
2 o’clock, P. M., when the weary wheels of nature stopped, 
and another ransomed believer was in heaven. 

On the following Tuesday, the funeral services were 
attended in the meeting-house where he had preached for 
nearly halfa century. The sermon was by Rev. Dr. Sharp, 
from Rom. 8: 18— The glory which shall be revealed in 
us.” A nnmerous concourse of citizens from Newton and 
the neighboring towns assembled to pay their last tribute of 
respect to the mortal remains. 

On a green mound in the ancient burial ground at Newton, 
stand, side by side, two white monuments of similar form. 
They mark the resting-place of two aged ministers who labored 
side by side for nearly half a century :—one, the Rev. Dr. 
Homer, pastor of the Congregational church; the other, 
Father Grafton. The monument over the latter was reared 
chiefly through the energy and perseverance of Mr. Thomas 
Edmands, to whom we are indebted for the neat and faithful 
inscriptions. ‘The expense was met principally by subscrip- 
tions, not exceeding one dollar each, from a multitude who 
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were glad in this way to do the aged pastor honor. The 
following are the inscriptions on the monument: 


[On the West side.] 


Rev. Joszpx GRarton, 
Born in Newport, R. L, 
June 9, 1757. 

Died Dec. 16, 1836, 
Et. 79. 

Pastor 
of the 
First Baptist Church in Newton, 
From June 18, 1788, 
Until taken from his 

United People 
After an 
Unbroken Communion 
of 48 1-2 years. 
Rom. xii. 


[On the East side.] 
A 


MeEmMoRIAL 
of unsurpassed 
MINIsTERIAL Fipetiry, 
Haliowed Affections, 
Social Virtues, 
and 
Holy Perseverance. 
Erected by many Friends. 


[On the South side.] 
Ruta Eppy, 
Our Pastor's 

First Wife, 
Died March 27, 1784, 
ZEt. 27. 
Sauty Rosrnson, 
Second Wife, 
Died June 15, 1804, 
Kt. 41. 

Hannan Parker, 
Third Wife, 

Died Jan. 26, 1835, 

ZEt. 73. 

Mrs. Hore G. Parker, 
Last Child, 
Widow of Joseph Parker, 

Died May 13, 1834, 

Et. 32. 
Heb. 11: 13. 





[On the North side.] 
Bury the dead, and weep 
In stillness o’er their loss ; 
Bury the dead—in Christ they sleep, 
Who bore on earth his cross ; 
And from the grave their dust shall 
rise, 


In his own image to the skies. 
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ARTICLE III. 


RELIGIOUS POETS AND POETRY. 


The Sacred Poets of England and America for three centu 
i : gies. Edited by Rurus W. Griswotp. New York: 
D. Appleton, 1848. 

q Milton’s Poetical Works, with Notes and a Life of the 

— . By. J. Mitrorp. Boston: Little & Brown, 
q Cowper’s Poems, with a Biographical and Critical Introdue- 
toon. By THomas Date. New York: Harpers, 1848. 
; Pollock’s Course of Time, with an Essay on his Poetical 


Genius. By J. Scorr, D. D. New York: Carter & 
Brothers, 1848. 













Mr. GRISWOLD, in his very brief and modest introduction 
to the rich and beautiful compilation which his volume con- 
tains, has ventured the remark that ‘there is no poetry so 
: rare as the poetry of devotion.”” Whether prompted to this 
utterance—apparently so contradictory to the copious and 
e chaste specimens which he has here embodied, by a desire to 
magnify the admiration for his successful achievement—to 
startle his readers by this practical paradox; or whether led 
to this verdict by the testimony of that Coryphoeus of English 
literature, Dr. Samuel Johnson, we cannot but somewhat 
marvel at the temerity of the allegation. We are fully aware 
of the reason of the failure of sacred poets, assigned by Dr. 
Johnson. He says that poetical devotion — the Johnsonian 
4 designation of religious poetry — cannot often please, because 
the essence of poetry is invention. We quote afew sentences, 
; illustrative of his views. ‘The topics of devotion are few, 
4 and being few are universally known. But few as they are 
: they can be made no more; they can receive no grace from 

novelty of sentiment, and very little from novelty of expres- 

sion. Poetry pleases by exhibiting an idea more grateful to 

the mind than the things themselves afford. This effect pro- 

ceeds from the display of those parts in nature which attract, 4 
and the concealment of those which repel the imagination. ' 
But religion must be shown as it is; suppression and addition 
equally corrupt it; and such as it is, it is.known already. * ° 
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* * * Of sentiments purely religious, it will be found that the 
most simple expression is the most sublime. Poetry loses its 
lustre and its power, because it is applied to the decoration 
of something more excellent than itself. All that pious verse 
can do is to help the memory and delight the ear; and for 


these purposes it may be very useful; but it supplies nothing 


to the mind.’” 

Outrageously perverse and untrue as we deem these specu- 
lations of the sage Doctor, we are quite willing to put them 
on record once more, for the sake of endeavoring to remove 
their widely erroneous influence, which has tainted and biased 
many lofty and some humble minds. With how many, alas! 
is the idea of poetry and deception, false combinations if not 
absolute contradictions of verity, very nearly identical! A 
more correct analysis of the true poetic object, and of the 
legitimate instrumentalities employed in reaching it, will 
readily dissipate the learned dogmatism of this great philoso- 
pher. 

The design of the true poet is to express in appropriate 
language such sentiments as portray or excite emotion. So 
long as there remain religious sensibilities, emotions, tastes, in 
the human bosom, so long will there be ample occasion and 
room for religious poetry. The idea that fiction, the creation 
of novelties, is requisite to poetic success, is as false in theory 
as it is misleading and perverse in its present application. 
New, various, and endlessly diversified applications and devel- 
opments may be made of those truths, facts, and incidents, 
which are adapted to the design of religious poetry. Take the 
inspired poetry of David and Asaph, and you find no straining 
after the invention of new topics, or the extravagant embel- 
lishment of the old, which meets such grave reprehension of 
the English moralist; but the good man and the bad man 
are fitly portrayed, as in the 1st and 15th Psalms: the heavens 
and their shining host only are contemplated in the 8th and 
19th Psalms, the Lord our Shepherd in the 23d, and innumera- 
ble objects are so considered and exhibited as to awaken or 

express religious emotion. The uninspired religious poet has 
the same object and pursues it legitimately by similar meth- 
ods. Or the loftier assumption which Milton takes may 
perhaps be justified, that in a qualified and secondary sense, 


* Critique on Walker and Watts, in Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. 
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the true religious poet is always inspired. Look at his noble 
testimony : 

“These abilities are the inspired gifts of God, rarely be- 
stowed ; and are of power to imbreed and cherish in a great 
people the seeds of virtue and public civility; to allay the 
perturbations of the mind, and set the affections in right tune ; 
to celebrate in glorious and lofty hymns the throne and - 
equipage of God’s almightiness, and what he works and what 
he suffers to be wrought with high providence in his church ; 
to sing victorious agonies of martyrs and saints, the deeds 
and triumphs of pious nations doing valiantly through faith 
against the enemies of Christ: to deplore the general relapses 
of kingdoms and states from justice and God’s true worship. 
Lastly, whatsoever in religion is holy and sublime, in virtue 
amiable and grave; whatsoever hath passion or admiration 
in all the changes of that which is called fortune from with- 
out, and the wily subtleties and refluxes of man’s thoughts — 
from within; all these things, with a solid and treatable 
smoothness, to paint out and describe :—teaching over the 
whole book of sanctity and virtue, through all the instances 
of example, with such delight to those especially of soft and 


deliciuus tcmper, whvu will nvt ov much as look upon truth 
herself, unless they see her elegantly dressed ; whereas the 
paths of honesty and good life appear more rugged and diffi- 
cult, though they be indeed easy and pleasant; they will then 
appear to all men easy and pleasant, though they were rugged 
and difficult indeed. And what a benefit this would be to 
our youth, may be soon guessed by what we know of the 
corruption and bane which they suck in daily from the writ- 
ings and interludes of libidinous and ignorant authors.* 
Farther on, but in the same connection, Milton says, “ The 
accomplishment of such enterprises lies not but in a power 
above man’s. Nor is it to be obtained by the invocation of 
dame memory and her siren daughters, but by devout prayer 
to that eternal Spirit who can enrich with all utterance and 
knowledge, and sends out his seraphim, with the hallowed fire 
of his altar, to touch and purify the lips of whom he pleases.” 
This is, indeed, a very different view of the province of the 
sacred poet from the one above cited from Johnson, who holds 
that “all which pious verse can do, is to aid the memory and 


* Milton’s Prose Works, vol. 1, p. 70. 
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delight the ear.” Certainly the grave Doctor would degrade 
Milton’s high office to the petty aim of nursery rhymes! 
Which of these two renowned men has more worthily and 
righteously judged of ‘this high argument,” and of “ the 
chorus of hallelujahs and harping symphonies,” we trust it is 
not difficult to decide. Still we fear there are quite too 
many, in this utilitarian and unspiritual age, who conceive 
inadequately and unjustly of the province of the poet. Were 
this misconception confined to the giddy devotees of mammon 
and of worldly pleasures and honors, we could more content- 
edly bide their perversion. But when the children of light, 
the sons and daughters of a heavenly wisdom, either sneer or 
look incredulous at the proposition to minister to their own 
and their families’ highest improvement, by the instrumentality 
of the sacred bards, it cannot, ought not fail to move both 
our pity and lamentation. If we have not misconceived the 
signs of the times, such mistakes are of late years increasingly 
prevalent. Not only are the standard favorites of former 
years—even among the most devout and well-informed 
classes—the authors, whose hymns of lofty cheer and varied 


poetic rehearsal, which sought to magnify the interest, as well 
as “justify Une ways uf Crud w men, *—not only are these 


almost entirely displaced, but the sphere which they once so 
nobly and usefully filled, is not occupied by new candidates 
for popular favor in this important department of literature. 

Let any Christian pastor, accustomed to look after the 
kind of mental aliment on which his flock are daily fed, their 
household reading, the books which, next to the Scriptures, 
even the serious-minded and devout are wont to use most fre- 
quently, and commend most earnestly, and we greatly fear 
that Milton’s and Cowper’s and Montgomery’s and Pollock’s 
soarings of the heavenly muse, will be more rarely found 
among this number than in former years. With the greatly 
augmented appliances of books, and even of good books, we 
fear that the proportion of sacred poets is diminishing in daily 
use. 

One reason for this may be found in the habitual hasty 
and superficial manner in which most of the reading of these 
days is conducted. The great mass, it is to be feared, are 
passing over from the class of the clean who ruminate, who 
in their mental pabulum are accustomed to chew the cud— 
to the unclean and voracious, who hasten to gormandize, but 
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are careless of digestion. The newspaper, both secular and 
religious, is glanced over—and the tribe of yellow-covered 
literature demands but a very summary consideration; and 
the shoal of books, good, bad, or indifferent, which crowd our 
Sabbath School and parish libraries, get but a cursory and 
hurried view; and what with all this the habit is insensibl 
formed of hurrying over every book we undertake to ion 
But good poetry utterly repudiates this treatment; to gain 
the advantages or even the present delight which it proposes 
to minister to us, we must give to it a reiterated and mature 
consideration. Its varied beauty, harmony, depth, cannot 
be fully taken in at a hasty glance; the communings of a 
lofty and purified intellect with the infinite Fountain of Truth 
and Wisdom, in order to secure our sympathy and communi- 
cate to us some fair portion of its own enrapturing spirituality, 
must be deliberately contemplated. ‘The man who as rapidly 
turns over the leaves of Milton’s magnificence or Cowper’s 
ethereal and wide-reaching poetic moralizings, as he would the 
pages of a price current, does his own nature, as well as his 
author, an injustice if he hence infer their lack of adaptedness 
to interest and profit him. Because these and kindred au- 
thors are not granulated to particles so small, and diluted to 
@ consistency so thin, that they can be swallowed insensibly, 
and an infinitesimal quantity accomplish the utmost desirable 
good, how many seem determined to repudiate them alto 
gether ! 

May we be pardoned, too, for suggesting, as another reason 
why some of these old poets are too fast falling away from 
familiar use, that the solid and various learning intermingled 
with and permeating their very structure, is too little under- 
stood by many of those from whom better things might have 
been hoped, to enable them readily to appreciate their sterling 
worth. It is mortifying to the vain and the shallow to be 
reminded continually of their own deficiencies. An indolent 
self-love is more willing to attribute dullness and obscurity to 
an author beyond the depth of our fathoming, than to rouse 
its own exertions to a proper degree of persevering industry, 
so as to surmount the difficulty in a more appropriate way. 
The learning of Milton was literally immense; and with 
generous prodigality its fruits and flowers are plentifully scat 
tered on every side. The classic scholar who has forgotten 

his early readings, is likely to be vexed and mortified by 
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allusions and illustrations which he should, but does not, 
remember, in the majestic measures even of his sacred muse, 
and much more in the professedly classic themes. In him it 
was not pedantic folly, but an enlarged heart, devising and 
executing liberal things, which led him to join “ the Aonian 
mount,” to ‘¢ Sion’s hill,’ and ‘ Siloa’s brook,” in his intro- 
duction to that grand poem, the Paradise Lost. Nor is there 
any poverty of learning in the sweet and heavenly muse of 
Cowper. 

Again, the cultivation and exercise of poetic taste, depend- 
ent as it is on many things to which this bustling age but 
very meagerly ministers, might naturally be expected to fall 
in the rear of periods more favorable to its full development, 
and its sustained and vigorous daily exercise. We are by no 
means inclined to rail at these times, on the whole, or to com- 
mit the folly rebuked by the inspired preacher, of saying 
that “‘the former days were better than these.” In many 
respects they were not better, but the reverse. Still it is no 
part of a true wisdom to shut our eyes to such incidental de- 
terioration as cannot be denied, and which may have in some 
sense grown out of the improvements in which we rejoice, or 
the manner in which they have been secured. 

Reverence, intelligent, regulated, and salutary reverence 
for whatever is high, holy, sacred, is by no means as preva- 
lent now as formerly, and the lack of it represses a healthful 
admiration for, and delight in those noble poetic breathings 
which are in natural and close alliance with it. The utilita- 
rian character and the mechanical success of this age, in 
almost every form of appliance for saving toil and increasing 
wealth, too naturally and obviously disincline to look away 
from mere material interests. How difficult, under such cir- 
cumstances, to remember that there is something better than 
wealth; and that a higher philanthropy is really possible, 
than his inventions which only facilitate its acquisition. Nor 
should it be denied or disguised that there is somewhat in the 
nature of our free democratic institutions, which is readily 
perverted so as to depress, rather than exalt the emotion of 
reverence. A people of yesterday, we have not a venerable 
antiquity to inspire hallowed awe; and with no class of men 
above us to whom we look up, the tendency of much which 
we see and feel is to level downwards—to detract from the 
virtue and excellence which really ought to kindle our admi- 
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ration, rather than, in the true spirit of Christianity, endeavor 
to level upward, and by all generous and noble efforts, 
strive to elevate ourselves and all the less favored, to a wor- 
thier standard of moral and social worth. 

Nearly allied to the above, and growing, in part at least, 
out of the same causes, is the prevalent self-exaltation, so 
generally and painfully obvious. Self-consciousness, self- 
complacency, and self-admiration, while they are fostered by 
some of the marvellous inventions of physical science, which 
seem to give a kind of ubiquitous power and presence to the 
creature of dust, the being of a day, by this very perversion 
lead away our minds unduly from the affecting, humbling 
contrast between the capacities and the moral purposes of 
man. ‘The correction of this wrong tendency does not demand 
the cynic’s sourness, or that undue self-abnegation which 
stands at the contrary extreme from the fault here noticed. 
Doubtless some of the satires on human weakness and folly, 
both in verse and prose, which have at times passed current, 
and been reckoned indicative of a true humility, have been 
the legitimate offspring of misanthropy and sceptic gloom. 
The true medicine is found in beautiful harmony in the 
affecting language of the psalmist: “‘I am poor and needy, 
yet the Lord thinketh upon me.” The province of true 
religious poetry will always be found in this medium position, 
where man is magnified by the divine regard. 

Could our humble entreaties reach and move even the less 
perverted of the religious families of our land, we would most 
beseechingly implore them not to cast away from their high 
regards, from their household and habitual use, the standard 
religious poets of our language. Depend upon it, the tempo- 
rary disregard into which they may now seem in danger of 
falling, will prove but a brief eclipse. They will shine out 
again in brilliant, attractive loveliness, and win back to their 
improving study and devout contemplation most of the wise 
and good, who desire to profit by all the means of soul-culture 
which their beneficent heavenly Father has placed within 
their reach. He that thus accustoms himself to relax the 
brow of care from its extreme tension for securing worldly 
good ; who elevates his tastes and purifies and softens the 
harshly rigid features of materialism, and especially he who 
in this way brings his mind into adoring communion with his 
God and Saviour, hushing the discord of other voices and the 
VOL. XIV.—NO. LV. 24 
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wild din of earth’s bustling tones, that he may catch the still 
small voice in which the Lord may be recognized as speaking 
to his own spirit, will have lasting cause of thankfulness that, 
in doubtful pursuit of meaner objects, he has not spurned the 
higher advantage. ‘That mellow, spiritual, enlarged piety, 
which the better class of even humble Christians were wont 
to manifest in former days, blended with the rich indwelling 
of the words and sentiments of Holy Scripture, a generous 
infusion of the sacred poets of their time. Especially have 
the writings of those master minds which we have above- 
mentioned, with the frequent sentiments of the too gloomy, 
but truthful young, as well as Watts and Doddridge and 
Steele, and a host of more or less lovely and distinguished 
bards, yielded them sweet refreshment im their pilgrimage, 
and the coinage for a mutually agreeable and advantageous 
exchange of sentiment and communing of heart. 

But we may perhaps be able more efficiently to promote 
the object of our solicitude, by some account of the interest- 
ing volumes now under review, than by any direct homilies 
of our own. Sure we are that such books are well adapted 
to make way for themselves, and when their acquaintance is 
once formed, they will not likely be discarded. 

Mr. Griswold’s Sacred Poets is an elegant large 8vo. vol- 
ume, rather sumptuous than economical in its execution, con- 
taining choice specimens of nearly one hundred of the religious 
poets of Great Britain and the United States—four-fifths of 
the former to one of the latter. They reach back for three 
centuries, and are intended to be chronologically arranged. 
Very brief, biographical or critical prefixes, are connected 
with the selections from each author, which add interest and 
value to the work. But they are im many cases too meagre 
to satisfy the curiosity which they awaken; and on the whole 
we cannot but express regret that the worthy and capable 
editor had not given more time and labor to the preparation 
-of a collection more truly original, in which his own good 
sense and ample experience might well have superseded 
reliance on the English authors, Wilmott and Williams, 
whom he professes to have generally followed. This volume 
is indeed a great improvement on theirs; but we are satisfied 
Mr. Griswold can make a still better and worthier compila- 
tion, and give us more full, critical analyses of the several 
writers. Of course, there will always be room for carping 
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criticism in the examination of such a volume. The tastes 
and preferences of all cliques and parties cannot be fully met. 
It is somewhat amusing to notice the restiveness of our 
Methodist brethren, at what they choose to regard as a slight 
put on their principal bard, Charles Wesley, from whom but 
a single page has been selected. The whole pack seem to 
have been unleashed together, and with furious onset and 
open mouths, they pounce upon the prey; from their stately 
Quarterly, to all the hebdomadals, and even the secular press, 
where it happens to be under the cliquish control of any of 
this brotherhood. We sincerely hope the editor and his pub- 
lishers may survive this onslaught, “a tempest in a tea-pot.”’ 

We shall better promote the interest of our readers by 
affording them a few specimens from this volume. 

From Mrs. Annie Steele, the daughter of a Baptist clergy- 
man of Hampshire (Eng.), who died near the close of the 
last century, and whose hymns adorn all the collections, we 
take two or three stanzas from a piece entitled 


RESIGNATION. 


Why breathes my anxious heart the frequent sigh ? 

Why from my weak eye drops the ready tear ? 
Is it to mark how present blessings fly ? 

Is it that griefs to come awake my fear ? 

* * 7 * * . 

Celestial guests! your smile can cheer the heart, 
When melancholy spreads her deepening gloom ; 
O come, your animating power impart, 
And bid sweet flowers amid the desert bloom. 


* x * * * * 


Be earth’s quick changing scenes or dark or fair, 
On God’s kind arm, O let my soul recline ; 

Be heaven-born Hope, (blest antidote of care !) 
And humble, cheerful Resignation, mine. 


Just enter into the soothing, simple spirit of the following 
from William Wordsworth. 


THE LABORER’S NOONDAY HYMN. 


Up to the throne of God is borne 

The voice of praise at early morn ; 
And He accepts the punctual hymn, 
Sung as the light of day grows dim. 
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Nor will He turn his ear aside 
From holy offerings at noontide ; 
Then, here reposing, let us raise 
A song of gratitude and praise. 


What though our burden be not light, 
We need not toil from morn till night ; 
The respite of the mid-day hour 

Is in the thankful creature’s power. 


spss ee eee 


Blest are the moments, doubly blest, 
That, drawn from this one hour of rest, 
Are with a ready heart bestowed 
Upon the service of our God! 


“UPA ACT ay a Samia eta 


Why should we crave a hallowed spot ? 
An altar is in each man’s cot, 

A church in every grove that spreads 
Its living roof above our heads. 


ea 


SPP 


Look up to heaven! the industrious sun 
Already half his race hath run: 

He cannot halt nor go astray, 

But our immortal spirits may. 





Lord! since his rising in the east, 

If we have faltered or transgressed, 
Guide from thy love’s abundant source 
What yet remains of this day’s course. 


Help with thy grace, through life’s short day, 
Our upward and our downward way ; 

And glorify for us the west, 

When we shall sink to final rest. 


From James Montgomery, justly styled the best of the 
religious poets of England since the days of Cowper, we give 
only the first stanza of 


CHRIST THE PURIFIER. 


“* He shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver.””—Mal. iii: 3. 





He that from dross would win the precious ore, 
Bends o’er the crucible an earnest eye, 
The subtle, searching process to explore, 
Lest the one brilliant moment should pass by 
When, in the molten silver’s virgin mass, 
He meets his pictured face as in a glass. 


The application of this to God’s trying his children, till 
they reflect His image, is obvious, but we must not take the 
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room requisite to give the poet’s full development of it. We 
wished also to give at least one specimen of Bernard Barton, 
the Quaker poet—for the Friends, if unused to hymn their 
sacred musings “in meeting,”’ cannot be restrained, it seems, 
from etching them—but we fear unduly to trespass. 

It is an unwelcome restraint, too, that prevents our copy- 
ing the whole of those exquisitely simple and sweet lines, by 
James Moultrie, the intimate friend of Macaulay and Dr. 
Chalmers, entitled 


THE THREE SONS. 


Abridged nearly one half, and thus half spoiled, we still hope 
the effusion may prove as touching to the hearts of others, as 
it has to our own. 


I have a son, a little son, a boy just five years old, 

With eyes of thoughtful earnestness, and mind of gentle mould. 

They tell me that unusual grace in all his ways appears, 

That my child is grave and wise of heart beyond his childish years. 

I cannot say how this may be, I know his face is fair, 

And yet his chiefest comeliness is his sweet and serious air: 

I know his heart is kind and fond, I know he loveth me, 

But loveth yet his mother more, with grateful fervency : roe 
But that which others most admire, is the thought which fills bis mind, 
The food for grave inquiring speech he everywhere doth find. 

Strange questions doth he ask of me, when we together walk ; 

He scarcely thinks as children think, or talks as children talk. 

Nor cares he much for childish sports, dotes not on bat or ball, 

But looks on manhood’s ways and works, and aptly mimics all. 

His little heart is busy still, and oftentimes perplexed 

With thoughts about this world of ours, and thoughts about the next. 
He kneels at his dear mother’s knee, she teacheth him to pray, 

And strange, and sweet, and solemn, then, are the words which he will 


say. 
Oh, should my gentle child be spared to manhood’s years like me, 
A holier and a wiser man I trust that he will be: 
And when I look into his eyes, and stroke his thoughtful brow, 
I dare not think what I should feel, were I to lose him now. 


I have a son, a second son, a simple child of three: 

I'll not declare how bright and fair his little features be, 

How silver sweet those tones of his when he prattles on my knee ; 
When he walks with me, the country folk who pass us in the street, 
Will shout for joy, and bless my boy, he looks so mild and sweet. 

A playfellow is he to all, and yet with cheerful tone 

Will sing his little song of love, when left to sport alone. 


Should he grow up to riper years, God grant his heart may prove 
As sweet a home tor heavenly grace as now for earthly love. 
VOL. XIV.—NO. LV. , 
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And if, beside his grave, the tears our aching eyes must dim, 
God comfort us for all the love which we shall lose in him. 


T have a son, a third sweet son; his age I cannot tell, 

For they reckon not by years and months where he is gone to dwell. 

To us, for fourteen anxious months, his infant smiles were given, 

And then he bade farewell to earth, and went to live in heaven. 

I cannot tell what form is his, what looks he weareth now, 

Nor guess how bright a glory crowns his shining seraph brow ; 

The thoughts that fill his sinless soul, the bliss which he doth feel, 

Are numbered with the secret things which God will not reveal. 

But I know (for God hath told me this) that he is now at rest, 

Where other blessed infants be, on their Saviour’s lovely breast. 

I know the angels fold him close beneath their glittering wings 

And soothe him with a song that breathes of heaven’s divinest things. 
* * * * * * * * 

Whate’er befalls his brethren twain, his bliss can never cease ; 

Their lot may here be grief and fear, but his is certain peace. 

It may be that the tempter’s wiles their souls from bliss may sever, 

But, if our own faith fail not, he must be ours forever. 

When we think of what our darling is, and what we still must be,— 

When we muse on that world’s perfect bliss, and this world’s misery,— 

When we groan beneath this load of sin, and feel this grief and pain,— 

Oh! we ’d rather lose our other two, than have him here again. 


From the American Poets in this volume we had marked a 
funeral hymn, by Norton ; an apostrophe to his mother, by 
Bethune, and part of the Female Martyr, by Whittier, but 
reluctantly omit them for want of room. 

Let us now turn from the book of excerpts and specimens, 
to what will afford us more perfect completeness. The Boston 
edition of Milton’s Poetical Works, named in the beginning 
of this article, has been for several years before the public, 
and is eminently deserving of approval. The advertisement 
and Life of the author, by Mitford, furnish just that kind of 
information which the young, and possibly some that are not 
youthful too, will most highly prize of one who, if he had no 
other title to grateful remembrance, would deserve the high- 
est honors for the noblest contributions to the sacred poetry 
of the English language. His present biographer, judicious- 
ly, as we think, takes a middle course between his highest 
panegyrists and the nibbling, narrow-minded detractors, who 
can envy more easily than acknowledge his peerless worth. 
We regret to see perpetuated in this “ Life” the statement 
that his comparatively recently recovered ‘“ Treatise on 
Christian Doctrine ” was the work of his mature and ultimate 
convictions, when the balance of evidence, internal and ex- 
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ternal, would certainly assign it a much earlier origin, among 
the crude and ill-informed notions of his youth, so that the 
Arianism which mars it has had his own renunciation, and re- 
futation, too, in his later and more fully considered composi- 
tions. 

The large bold type and the numbering of the lines in the 
margin, together with valuable and learned foot-notes, in am- 
ple variety, in this edition, leave nothing to be desired, so far 
as a faultless text of the great poet is concerned. 

Cowper’s Poetical Works, above named, is one of a series 
(embracing, we believe, Thompson, Goldsmith, and Milton, as 
well as Cowper, ) issued by the Harpers, in a style of surpass- 
ing beauty and attractiveness, and at the same time so econo- 
mical (less than one-third the cost of the English editions to 
which this is nowise inferior) as to be very welcome to 
the lovers of the sweet, pensive, and yet sometimes sportive 
and joyous muse of Cowper. ‘The embellishments, in form 
of exquisitely engraved wood cuts, are profusely scattered 
through both volumes, amounting to several scores, and are 
not mere ornaments, but many of them at least, fitting and 
desirable illustrations. The life, by Rev. Thomas Dale, him- 
self a poet of no insignificant worth or fame, is sufficiently 
full, and eminently judicious, avoiding the extremes of some 
former biographers. We think his critique on the poetic 
power of Cowper more just and felicitous than any thing of 
the kind we have before seen. He gives, from Cowper’s hand, 
some hints of his purpose and place. He says “despair 
made amusement necessary, and I found poetry the most 
agreeable amusement. Had I not endeavored to perform my 
best, it would not have amused me at all. The mere blotting 
of so much paper would have been indifferent sport. God 
gave me grace also to wish that I might not write in vain. 
Accordingly I have mingled much truth with much trifle, 
and such truths as deserved, at least, to be clad as well and as 

handsomely as I could clothe them. If the world approve 
me not, so much the worse for them, but not forme. I have 
endeavored to serve them, and the loss will be their own.”’ 
But, generous bard! the world did approve. Thy labors 
have met, and long shall meet a lively and extensive appreci- 
ation. Nor will thy deathless strains fail to accomplish the 
beneficent purpose which inspired them. 
In this more charming edition of “ the domestic poet” 
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than has ever before been generally accessible to our country- 
men, we trust an increasing number of them will find delight 
and instruction. With what scathing indignation does he 
visit rampant vices, and maudlin sentimentalism: and again 
how loud and clear, like the notes of a trumpet, sounds forth 
the coming blessedness of ransomed earth ! 

Pollock’s Course of Time belongs to this generation. It 
has high merits, however, especially when the youth and im- 
maturity of its author’s mind are taken into account. We 
pretend not to predict how far it will survive the period of its 
birth, and its qualified renown, enhanced, no doubt, by the 
sympathy awakened for its youthful author, so early cut off, 
and by the approval felt for its pious sentiments. ‘There are 
a few who, with his partial fellow countryman, Dr. Scott, 
will think or strive to think that this production deserves to 
rank with those of Milton and Cowper. His attempt to ex- 
tend his ‘* Course ”’ over a portion of the same field with the 
former, has subjected him to most disadvantageous compari- 
son, which none have so much reason to deprecate as his ad- 
mirers. If regarded as the noble aspiration of a noble- 
minded pious youth, to lay his worthiest offerings early on the 
altar, a cheerful and generous appreciation will not fail to be 
extended to it. 

Messrs. Carters have here, for the first time, given the poem 
a dress of eminent attraction; and have performed a good 
and useful service in appending an index to the volume. How 
much it would enhance the value of all our standard sacred 
poets if the more perfect editions had the desirable accom- 
paniment of a full and well-arranged index! Few memories 
have such iron retentiveness as always to be able readily to 
recall the position of a favorite passage, or to direct their 
own or others” inquiries to some fitting and desired illustra, 
tion, known to be somewhere in Milton, or Cowper, or Mont- 
gomery, or Pollock, but which it might consume hours or days 
of anxious search to find. How often have we regretted the 
absence of an index as complete for each of our standard 
religious poets, as Shakespeare has long enjoyed! Do they 
not deserve this additional facility to their more convenient 
use ? 
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ARTICLE IV. 


GATHERING THE PEOPLE UNTO THE SHILOH: 


OR EXPLANATORY AND HOMILETIC REMARKS ON THE PREDICTION ‘‘ UNTO 
HIM SHALL THE GATHERING OF THE PEOPLE BE.”’—GEN. 49: 10. 


InsTEAD of “ gathering,’ some lexicographers and critics 
translate ‘‘ obedience :”’ ‘“ Unto him shall the obedience of the 
people be rendered.” But as the same idea substantially is 
suggested by either word, we shall make our remarks on the 
common version. 

The term “ people” seems designed to include al/ who ever 
have been or ever will be brought to the knowledge and obedi- 
ence of Christ., All the Messianic predictions and announce- 
ments bear promises of blessings to the world of mankind. The 
divine assurance, given to Abraham, and renewed to Isaac 
and Jacob, was, ‘ In thy seed shall all the nations of the 
earth be blessed.”’ ‘To the shepherds who were abiding in 
the fields, keeping watch with their flocks on the night when 
Christ was born, in “the City of David,” the angel of the 
Lord declared, ‘ Behold, I bring you good tidings of great 
joy, which shall be to all people.” And when the devout 
Simeon took the child Jesus in his arms, he blessed God and 
said, ‘‘ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, 
according to thy word; for mine eyes have seen thy salva- 
tion, which thou hast prepared before the face of all people, 
a light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of thy people 
Israel.” It can hardly be doubted that in the prediction of 
Jacob the term “ people ” has the same latitude of meaning, 
and that what is here predicated of “the people” is alike 
applicable to both the Jewish and Gentile portions of the hu- 
man race. The gathering to Shiloh is to be from the whole 
family of man. 

The term Shiloh is but another name for Messiah. It 
signifies peace, and then, by a common figure of speech — the 
concrete for the abstract — Peace-Maker, Pacificator, Prince 
of Peace. We shall see how well his office and his acts agree 
with his glorious title, how he maketh for his people peace 
with God and peace within. 

This prophecy, like the other prophecies with which it 
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stands recorded, is constructed on a comprehensive scale of 
calculation. Ages of history are foretold in a single line. 
From the time when this prediction was uttered by the dying 
patriarch, to the coming of the Shilch, well nigh twenty cen- 
turies elapsed. From the time when he came and was “ cut 
off’ as a sin-offering, twenty centuries or more may be re- 
quired for the gathering of his people. 

Our design in this article will be to consider what is im- 
plied in the gathering of the people to Shiloh. We shall not 
argue the fulfilment of this prediction; it is enough for our 
faith that God has promised. Our only effort will be to de- 
velop the meaning of the prediction, to show what it signifies. 

However wide-spread and numerous the people included in 
this prophecy may be, they are an aggregation of individuals. 
They will, therefore, be brought to salvation and obedience 
one by one. Of his elect amongst the descendants of Abra- 
ham, who are embraced in the promise, God hath said, ‘ Ye 
shall be gathered one by one, O ye children of Israel.”” And 
herein observe a distinguishing feature of the Messiah’s em- 
pire in its conquests and enlargements. Human religions 
seek to win men by masses, through the force of public edicts, 
or by the terrors of the sword. ‘The religion of God seeks to 
leaven and move masses by multiplying individual conver- 
sions. ‘The kingdom of the Messiah ‘cometh not with out 
ward observation,” specially. It does not immediately work 
wide physical changes, revolutionizing governments and over- 
turning social systems. It is not the earthquake, rending, 
destroying, terrifying ; but rather the still, creative, omnipo- 
tent force, gradually working out beneficent changes, and 
converting barrenness into verdure and beauty. It sanctifies 
individual hearts, corrects individual opinions, regulates in- 
dividual conduct, elevates individual character, and thus 
works upward and outward, leavening the whole mass of hu 
manity. 

We remark, therefore, as a preliminary to the outward and 
visible gathering of God’s people, there is first a gathering of 
the affections and devotions of individual hearts to Christ. 

Man, naturally, is in a state of estrangement from God, 
and of internal anarchy. Having lost the idea of God as the 
supreme good of the soul, man’s affections and desires are 
wandering after diverse objects, and are, by consequence, in 
confusion and conflict. Those affections and desires have 
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now no magnet of sufficient power to attract, and combine, 
and hold them in one direction. In one thing only are they 
united — disloyalty to God. But as respects the ways of 
sustaining the revolt—the means and modes of continuing 
the rebellion — they are ‘¢ a kingdom divided against itself.” 
Of men in their unregenerate state it is true that ‘ their heart 
is divided,” as well as alienated from God. The principle of 
supreme and all-controlling regard for the divine will gone, 
and the enlightened supremacy of the conscience lost; the 
passions, which were originally given as so many impulsive 
forces of godliness, and given too in measure due to the de 
mands of our whole nature, have become the agents of end- 
less distraction and strife in the soul. As the dismasted and 
helmless ship is tossed about by opposing winds and waves, 
so the soul is driven hither and thither by a contrariety of 
impulses. The passions and motions of sense have overborne 
the reason and the conscierice, and are now at war with each 
other. 

Such is the testimony of Scripture, and observation, and 
experience, in regard to the disturbed balance of the powers 
of man. ‘There is schism in the human soul. Its internal 
harmony is gone, because its outward relations have been 
disturbed. Its affections, torn away from their God, and 
given to creature objects, no longer resemble the vine en- 
twining the oak, and climbing heavenward, with tendrils inter- 
locked and embracing, but they are like the vine creeping 
along the earth in every direction, and clinging to every low 
object it meets. 

Now the gathering here promised imports the reclaiming 
of man’s misplaced affections, the disengaging of them from 
the objects to which they have become unduly attached, and 
the yielding of them up in pious devotion to God. It im- 
plies the restoring of man’s powers to their true balance, the 
union and harmony of all his faculties in the service of the 
Messiah. And to this the language of the Apostle has 
reference, where he asserts that the end and aim of preach- 
ing the gospel is “ to bring every thought into captivity to 
the obedience of Christ.” It is the sweet subjection of the 
hitherto stubborn and unyielding spirit to the yoke of the 
Christian precepts. It is the realization of the Psalmist’s 
prayer; “* Unite, my heart, to fear thy name.” It is a con- 
dition wherein all the moral and intellectual faculties of man 
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are blended in the divine service; wherein the judgment is 
under the control of revealed truth, the desires are stimulated 
only by holy objects, the moral sentiments are rectified, the 
passions and appetites are, subjected to the government of 
the conscience, the conscience itself is divinely enlightened 
and freed from all perversions, and the will is determined 
alone by the will and authority of God. 

Such is the change commenced, and certain to be carried 
on to completion in every case of real conversion. The 
schism of the human soul will be perfectly healed. The har- 
mony of its powers will be restored, by the supreme and equal 
devotedness of its every faculty, to duty and to divine service. 
Then no energy will waste itself on forbidden objects. No 
passion will transcend the due limits of its exercise. No 
appetite will crave unlawful pleasures. No action will be 
performed without a distinct recognition of the claims and 
commands of God. In short, the Creator’s authority will be 
the acknowledged and supreme law of all the thoughts, and 
purposes, and pursuits. As the flowers of spring open and 
spread to the sun their delicate petals, thus modestly confess- 
ing the source of their being and their beauty, so the re- 
generate soul renders to God all its devotions and all its 
activities. For the mercies of his hand, it yields back to him 
the fragrance of sincere gratitude and ardent love. Such 
are ‘* the beauties of holiness’’ in human hearts. 

2d. As the affections of men are thus gathered to Christ, 
they are drawn to each other. 

It is the property of sin to divide and scatter. It broke 
off man’s fellowship with his Maker. It disturbed the har- 
mony of his own soul. It placed him in an attitude of hostility 
to his fellow-man. When mankind lost the influence of a 
common, filial relationship to God, they lost the only influence 
that can bind them permanently together in a community of 
interests, aims, and efforts. or this purpose, education, 
and laws, and voluntary associations are but ropes of sand. 
All combinations formed on the basis of selfishness, contain 
the elements of their own destruction. As tow falls asunder 
at the touch of fire, so at the touch of self-interest, the worldly 
attachments are severed, and men become haters and oppo- 
sers of each other. Without the influence of an enlightened, a 
supreme, a mutually self-sacrificing regard to the will and 
authority of God, the passions of men will, sooner or later, 
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drive them apart, or urge them into collision. So long as 
men are estranged from their Maker, so long there will be 
divisions in human society, so long society will want consoli- 
dation and consistence. Mankind is not the united and har- 
monious whole it was designed to be, but it has been broken 
into fragments by the couvulsions of sm, and those fragments 
have ever been, and still are, driven against each other in 
the most fearful collisions. ‘‘ From whence come wars and 
fightings among you? Come they not hence, even of your 
lusts that war in your members?” They are the fruit, in all 
cases, of alienation from God, and of sin. 

Now as human hearts are drawn to Christ, they are neces- 
sarily drawn towards each other. He is the common centre 
of attraction in whom their affections meet and embrace. 
The antipathies of nature give way to the sympathies of a 
new life, and in the principles and feelings of that new life 
are found a solid basis of union, a lasting bond of brotherhood. 
Between men the most unlike in race, color, and condition, 
the “middle wall of partition” is broken down, and repre- 
sentatives of nations the most prejudiced or hostile, greet 
each other with hearty love and honest fellowship, acknowl- 
edging themselves one in all the true interests of life. They 
may retain their distinguishing traits of intellectual character, 
they may stand in the same outward relations to each other, 
they may live in distant climes, and in all outward allotments 
be unlike, but they are the members of one community, the 
subjects of one code, brethren in all the sentiments and utter- 
ances of their moral nature. As an army is pervaded and 
animated with the same martial ardor, and the same devotion 
to one general, and is moved in a compact mass by one mighty 
impulse, so all Christians have been * made to drink into 
one spirit,’ and to feel the fellowship of a common inner life. 

Thus it is that in Christ the affections of all Christians 
intertwine and embrace each other ; they have for each other 
an affinity stronger far than any repulsions arising from 
diversities of character and condition, and by virtue of this 
heavenly affinity they seek each other and coalesce. Water 
runs not down hill more naturally and necessarily, than the 
affections of Christians meet and blend in Christ. By a spon- 
taneous and a common instinct, by a mutual love which neither 
fires can consume, nor floods quench, they cry, “ Tell me, O thou 
whom my soul loveth, where thou feedest, where thou makest 

VOL. XIV.—NO. Ly. 25 
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thy flock to rest at noon. I would be amongst them and of 
them.” And this is the delightful result for which Jesus 
prayed to his Father, saying, “‘ may they all be one in us.” 
With reference to this communion of saints in the midst of 
worldly divisions and debates, Paul wrote to a church made 
up of Jews and Gentiles, ‘* Ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” 
The most discordant elements had been harmonized into one 
peaceful Christian community. 

3d. This gathering of the devotions of men to Christ, and 
of their affections to each other, leads naturally to their being 
gathered into visible, organized societies, under the laws of 
their Divine Head. Men have sinned against God in com- 
munities, under all the sympathies and excitements of the 
social principle ; in like manner must they be brought to 
serve him. ‘They have gone astray by common consent; 
by common consent must they come back, bending in humble 
worship, and bringing their united offerings. 

In every age, accordingly, God has gathered his redeemed 
people into companies to maintain his worship, and to exalt 
his name. In the times of Adam, and of Abraham, we have 
intimations of such societies. Afterwards, there was a 
“church of God in the wilderness.” And later still, the 
Jewish nation, at the annual feasts, were “ the congregation 
of the Lord.” 

True, these visible gatherings were not a perfect repre- 
sentation of the real, spiritual kingdom of God. Yet their 
design, and, to a considerable extent, their effect, was to col- 
lect and unite in visible worship all those in any given age, 
who, like Abel had “ obtained witness that they were right 
eous”’ by faith in the Messiah, and, like Enoch, “had this 
testimony, that they pleased God.” 

But the prediction under consideration evidently looks to a 
more general accession to the visible church of God on earth, 
in which also there should be a more pure representation of 
the prevalence of spiritual religion, in which the outward 
should more fully correspond to the inward and real. The 
eye of the dying patriarch was on “the times of the Gentiles,” 
after *‘ the desire of all nations ”’ should have come, when the 
gospel of the grace of God should visit and bless all people. 
And we may truly say that somewhat of this prophecy, in its 
most enlarged application, has been accomplished. ‘The king- 
dom of God has not been preached for eighteen hundred 
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years, and in all lands,in vain. The nations have more than 
once been moved by it, and members of Jewish and Gentile 
races, sons of savage and of civilized life, the fettered and the 
free, have rushed into each other’s arms, and with hearts 
beating in harmony and love, have confessed themselves 
brethren in Christ. 

But much of this prophecy remains to be fulfilled—by far 
the greater and more glorious part of it. There is yet to be 
a turning from idols, a forsaking of false religions, a gathering 
and subjection to Shiloh, vastly more extensive than has hith- 
erto been witnessed. And accordingly we find numerous 
prophecies adapted to awaken expectation, and beget prayer, 
and kindle zeal in the Christian church. In language more 
sublime and heart-thrilling than that in which the classic poets 
of heathen mythology have sung their idea—an idea borrowed 
from the Bible—of a future age of gold, the prophets of God 
have foretold, ‘‘ It shall come to pass in the last days, that 
the mountain of the Lord’s house shall be established in the 
top of the mountains, and shall be exalted above the hills, 
and all nations shall flow unto it.” Of Zion, God hath said, 
‘**T will make thee an eternal excellency, a joy of many 
generations ;” ‘the abundance of the sea shall be converted 
unto thee, the forces of the Gentiles shall come unto thee.” 
Of his Son, God hath said, “‘ I will give him the uttermost 
parts of the earth for a possession ;” ‘all nations shall call 
him blessed.” 

There is in such scriptures, with which the books of pro- 
phecy abound, an amplitude of blessings promised to the 
world, through the Messiah, which history has not yet 
realized—something like a universal prevalence of Christian- 
ity in the earth. Hence, in the gushings of infinite love, the 
Father declares to his Son, “It is a light thing that thou 
shouldst be my servant, to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and 
to restore the preserved of Israel.’ That indeed shalt thou 
do; and the restoring and receiving of them shall be so won- 
derfully accomplished, so much like life from the dead, that 
all will exclaim, ‘“‘ O, the depth of the riches both of the wis- 
dom and knowledge of God.” But greater wonders of grace 
shalt thou perform: ‘I will also give thee for a light to the 
Gentiles, that thou mayest be my salvation to the ends of the 
earth.” 

With such intimations of mercy to the family of mando 
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the prophecies of the Old Testament abound, giving promise of 
greater gatherings to the fold of Christ from the Gentile por- 
tions of our earth than have ever yet taken place. Moreover, 
the veil of blindness that is over the Jewish heart to this day, 
will yet be taken away, and the Jew will recognize in 
Jesus of the New Testament the Messiah of the Old Testa- 
ment, and there will be a spiritual and visible union of Jew 
and Gentile in Christ Jesus. 

Let us enlarge, then, our expectations of future accessions 
to the church of Christ on earth,—indulge no diminutive 
views of the designs of mercy,—grasp with a more vigorous 
faith the divine promises. Let the prophecies glow in our 
minds, and kindle into an intenser zeal the spirit ‘of missions. 
Let us, dwell, by anticipation, amid the glories of that era 
when “ the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, 
as the waters cover the sea ;” when, wherever man is found, 
may be seen the cross of Christ, the house of worship, the 
altar of prayer. Wherever human affections have been 
divided in idolatry of creature objects, we shall behold them 
united in the exercise of homage to Jesus. Wherever men, 
under the reign of their passions, have been mutually hateful 
and hostile, there, under the influence of supreme devotion 
to God, they will be found living in peace and concord, 
$ Ephraim no longer envying Judah, Judah no longer vexing 
Ephraim.” 

Beautiful is the sight of one soul giving to God all its de- 
votions and activities. But more beautiful far will be the 
sight of a world of souls engaged in united homage and ser- 
vice to God. And on just such a sight angels will yet gaze 
with rapture, ‘ for, from the rising of the sun, even unto. the 
going down of the same—saith the Lord—my name shall be 
great among the heathen, and in every place incense shall be 
offered unto my name, and a pure offering ’’—the incense of 
gratitude and praise, the offermg of sincere and acceptable 
service. 

4th. All the processes that have been named are prelimi- 
nary and preparatory to the final gathering of the people of 
Christ into his everlasting presence. ‘* When the Son of man 
shall be seen coming in the clouds of heaven with power and 
great glory, then will he send his angels, and they shall 
gather together his elect from the four winds, from one end 
of heaven to the other.” To this “ general assembly,” this 
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grand convention of all the saints of God, in all ages of the 
world, the eye of faith has ever been turned with eager inter- 
est. ‘To its hold upon the affections of the Christian brother- 
hood, the apostle Paul appealed with confidence: ‘ Now we 
beseech you, brethren, by the coming of our Lord, and by 

i our gathering together unto him.” Nay; it would seem 

i that even the spirits of the just in heaven turn with longing 

% 


i towards this event, for it is written, that “ without ws they 
4 are not made perfect ’’—not made perfect in their social re- 
7 lations and social bliss. 


There is to be, then, a general assembling of the saints 
‘ around the person of their Redeemer in glory. On earth 
they must needs be separated from each other by time and 
space. ‘They live and witness for God in different ages and 
countries, and few of them are privileged to see each other’s 
faces. Such even as walk together awhile in the fellowship 
and labors of the gospel on earth, must at last be parted by 
death. And though spirit may hold fellowship with spirit in 
their disembodied state, yet while they continue in that state, 
something is wanting to the perfection of their intercourse. 
Well, at last, the saints of all ages and nations are together 
in person, with Christ in the midst of them. Christ in their 
midst, and discernible by every eye. Christ, with the same 
sweet voice with which he blessed his church at Bethany, and 
with the same body that he bore thence to heaven. Christ, 
the manifested God, opening to. his redeemed, by word of 
mouth, the treasures of wisdom! And around him are con- 
gregated his saints, not in a state of cheerless seclusion from 
each other, but mutually recognizable, and that, too, by means 
of bodily and mental features that identify their persons in — 
heaven with their persons on earth. And this mutual recog- 
nition, and this substantial identity of their earthly and 
heavenly being, lay the foundation for an endless variety of 
pleasures in their intercourse. Abraham will be known as 
Abraham, Isaiah as Isaiah, Paul as Paul; and the obscurest 
Christian of the nineteenth century may become personally 
acquainted with the patriarchs, the prophets, and the apos- 
: tles, and they and he may talk over with each other their 
several earthly experiences. When, in the mount of trans- 
i figuration, Moses the lawgiver, and Elijah the prophet, of 
; Israel, appeared talking with Jesus, Peter, James and John, 
who were both eye and ear witnesses of the conference, had, 
VOL. XIV.—NO. LV. 25* 
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I doubt not, a type of that future society of saints, when 
‘“‘ many shall come from the east and west, and sit down with 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kmgdom of God.” 

This subject is adapted to awaken the ‘gratitude of our 
hearts. It brings to view our blessings in Christ. They are 
in part the blessings of possession, and in part those of prom- 
ase. Commencing here, they will be perfected in heaven. 
The bud, the beginning of those blessings, we have tasted in 
experience. 

We know what it is to have peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.”” We understand the apostle John, 
where he speaks of assuring our hearts before God, and of 
having confidence toward him. By virtue of the adoption 
that we have received, our filial relationship to God has been 
restored, and in the sweet consciousness of that relationship, 
we receive the mercies and submit to the chastisements of his 
hand as the mercies and chastisements of our Fath:r in 
heaven, with the confidence that they are alike ordered for 
our good. 

As the fruit of this reconciliation to God, the distractions 
and disquietudes of our souls have been greatly allayed. We 
feel a conscious restoration of the internal harmony of our 
nature. ‘The tumult of our passions has been hushed, and 
peace and quietness have begun to reign within. 

We know too the blessedness of Fraternal union in Christ. 
We have wept and rejoiced often with the people of God, and 
heart has responded to heart in every variety of emotion. 
The finest chords of our social nature have been made to 
vibrate under the influence of the hymn of praise, or the 
voice of prayer, or the word of doctrine and exhortation. 
We have known eestasies of bliss in the fellowship of kindred 
Christian hearts. 

But here our joys of fellowship with God and with each 
other are somewhat abated by remaining imperfections and 
infirmities, and are often interrupted by necessary earthly 
cares. In heaven only will those joys be perfect and un- 
broken. 

This subject also indicates our vocation as Christians. It 
is to gather with Christ. And this, our chief vocation, is 
intimated in that saying of Christ, ‘“‘ He that gathereth not 
with me scattereth abroad.” Our business and our privilege 
it is to “* gather fruit unto eternal life.” This is to be done 
by the uplifting of Christ before the eyes of men, in faithful 
preaching, and in holy living. 
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ARTICLE V. 


MEMOIR OF REY. DR. MILNOR. 


Sank rob C A ey We LRA 


A Memoir of the Life of Jamms Mitnor, D. D., late Rector 
of St. George's Church, New York. By Rev. Joun 8. 
Stone, D. D., Rector of Christ Church, Brooklyn. Pub- 
lished by the American Tract Society, 150 Nassau Bt. | 
New York. 





THERE are certain names that are the property of no sect or 

party. They belong to Christianity and to mankind. They | 

may, in life, have had their preference for certain forms and 
creeds, and their attachment to a certam denomination of 

Christians. But their sympathies were confined to no sec- 

tional or sectarian limits, but went forth and embraced in 

their cordial fellowship, all who love our Lord Jesus Christ, 

in sincerity ; and in their benevolent regards and philanthropie 

efforts, “a world lying in wickedness.” Such was Dr. Mil- | 
nor, whose excellent “Memoir” is now before us. We 
confess, that when a memoir of such a man was announced, 
from such a source, we were not without some misgivings, 
lest either on the one hand, fidelity to the truth would be sac- 
rificed, for the sake of impartiality, or on the other, the char- 
acter of the society might be compromised, and its influence 
given to the support of views to which all the denominations 
represented in that society could not give their assent. Had the 
biographer made Dr. Milnor any thing less than a conscientious 

Episcopalian, sincerely and earnestly attached to the articles 

and forms of that church, our respect for both would have been 

immeasurably diminished. We regard “an honest man as 

the noblest work of God.’? And to hold a connection with a 

i church, in whose faith and practice one has not a cordial 

belief, is a species of dishonesty that we cannot reconcile with 

the Christian character, certainly in its higher and more per- 

' fect developments. 

5 Yet to obtrude the peculiar dogmas of one sect, upon a 
society made up of all evangelical denominations, would be 
an injustice to all the rest that could hardly be endured. But 
a careful perusal of this memoir has relieved us of all these 

apprehensions. It is written with equal fidelity to the truth, 
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and deference to the rights and feelings of all his associates. 
And what gives a peculiar grace and charm to the whole, is, 
that Dr. Milnor appears with such perfect naturalness of 
aspect and demeanor, that every unprejudiced mind feels that 
this is his native dress. There is no overacting, nor appear- 
ance of constraint, that leads you to suspect that he is 
assuming a false guise, or acting a borrowed part. All is 
free, and natural, and unconstrained, carrying the conviction 
to every mind that gazes upon the picture, that the artist has 
been true to nature, and has given you the image of the man 
as he really was. 

That it would satisfy all, we never expected. The subject 
of the memoir could not do it when alive, and we do not sup- 
pose a truthful delineation of his character and life will be 
more satisfactory now that he is dead. Some will doubtless 
find fault that he is made no more a churchman; that the 
inward and spiritual are made to predominate so much over 
the outward and formal; that so much stress is laid upon 
those internal exercises through which he passed from the 
darkness of nature, to the light and life of faith in the 
Son of God, and too little upon those sacraments through 
which (as they hold) we become “ members of Christ’ and 
receive the grace of eternal life; that we see in it more of 
the man and the Christian, than of the bigoted worshipper of 
creeds and forms. Others may complain that even his stand- 
ing and views as an Episcopalian, are presented at all in 
the memoir. 

But we apprehend that his biographer has presented him 
in his true attitude and relations. Educated in early life 
among the Friends, but brought, after he had arrived at a 
maturer age, under the influence and instructions of the 
Episcopal Church, his own views naturally assumed that 
middle ground, wherein he looked upon the ordinances but 
as symbolical representations of those facts in the gospel 
system through which we receive life and salvation, and 
made indeed sacred and binding by the appointment and 
authority of Christ, but as having no efficacy in themselves to 
confer spiritual grace upon the recipient. 

We would not, however, anticipate what a brief sketch of 
his life and character will better develop. He was born in 
Philadelphia, June 20th, 1773. His father, William Mil- 
nor, was an intimate friend of General Washington, being at 
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one time his business agent, and having a partnership 
with him in certain fisheries, upon the Potomac, near Mount 
Vernon. Though a Friend, he warmly espoused the cause 
of freedom in the revolutionary struggle, and but for the 
earnest solicitations of his friends, seconded by the tearful 
pleadings of his wife, he would have received the comumis- 
sion of captain in the continental army. But though deter- 
red from this, his military ardor never abated ; and in the 
more humble office of ferry master which he ‘assumed, he 
had favorable opportunities of gathering information of the 
movements of the royal army, which, by means of “ a chaise 
with an ingenious false bottom,” he was enabled to commu- 
nicate to the commander-in-chief. His son, James Milnor, the 
subject of this memoir, early developed those traits of char- 
acter which afterwards distinguished him as a man, “ es- 
pecially soundness of judgment and kindness of disposition.” 
Says a schoolmate, ‘ By a sort of tacit election he was 
early raised to two important posts of distinction,—that of 
judge in their boyish controversies, and that of a student for 
his classmates, whenever it was their purpose to let play 
trench on the hours of study.” He entered the University of 
Pennsylvania at an early age. Without finishing his course in 


the University “he commenced the study of law, probably 
as early as 1789, with Mr. Howell, an eminent Quaker law- 
yer of Philadelphia.” At the early age of sixteen we find 
him reading legal arguments, as a member of the “ Cicero- 


nian Society,” and at twenty, as president of a law society, 


‘“‘ summing up the arguments used, and giving an opinion with 
all the. gravity, precision, and learning of a judge.”’ He was 
admitted to the bar in the spring of 1794, before he had at- 
tained his legal majority. Highly gifted with those qualities 
of mind and heart to which we have alluded — the very ele- 
ments of success, in a calling where so much depends on the 
confidence, esteem, and love e, which his character might in- 
spire in the hearts of his fellow citizens, he rapidly rose in his 
profession, while his unbending integrity and scrupulous faith- 
fulness won for him the proud appellation of “ the Honest 
Lawyer.” In 1810, he was elected a representative in con- 
gress from his native city and State. He entered upon his 
duties in this station during one of the most important and 
stormy epochs in our national history. The clouds of war 
were seen lowering in our national horizon, and the dominant 
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party in congress were resolved on urging forward those 
measures, that would render the storm inevitable. Dr. 
Milnor, true to those pacific principles which he had early 
imbibed, and which ever governed his life, was found in the 
opposition, exerting all his influence to avert if possible so 
dread acalamity. His position brought him into frequent colli- 
sion with the speaker, Mr. Clay, and in consequence of a com- 
munication published in a Philadelphia paper, suspected by Mr. 
Clay to have emanated from his pen, a challenge was receiv- 
ed, which he courteously, but firmly declined. He thus gave 
the highest proof both of his personal and moral courage. 
** Gentlemen of honor, so called, would ordinarily have been 
afraid to refuse the call to the bloody field, though given in 
the spirit of angry yet reasonless caprice.” ‘ But he saw 
a principle which his decision was either to support or to 
sacrifice for others, as well as for himself; and even if we may 
suppose that, as a man of the world, he had no conscientious 
scruples against duelling, still, as a man of principle, he would 
not permit the most distinguished opponent to demand and 
enforce from him what was not his right. He had the high- 
est kind of courage — that which stands to the right and sets 
arbitrary and all but omnipotent custom at defiance. But we 
come to view the life and character of Dr. Milnor in another 
and more i: ortant aspect. It was during these stormy 
scenes of strife and debate, near the close of his congres- 
sional career, that his mind was led to the deeper contemplation 
of his relations to God and to eternity; and he was brought 
to an experimental acquaintance with Christ, and with the 
power of his gospel. Descended from a Quaker ancestry, 
and educated in the principles of Penn, he remained in that 
connection till his marriage with a lady of the Episcopal per- 
suasion in 1799, for which breach of discipline he was “ read 
out of meeting.” After this he took a pew in the First Pres- 
byterian Church, then under the pastoral charge of Rev. Dr. 
Lynn. ‘The reason of his subsequent change he thus states: 
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“Tn a few years, death deprived the congregation of this valuable 
minister, and he was succeeded by the Rev. James P. Wilson, a man of 

reat learning and most exemplary piety, but so devoted to the pecu- 
liar doctrines of the Calvinists, and the discussion of intricate points of 
theology, and though amiable in an eminent degree in private life, yet 
so illiberal, austere, and sour in the pulpit, that I could not, with satis- 
faction or profit, continue my attendance on his administration. My 
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aversion to many of the dogmas of the Presbyterians, and to Mr. Wil- 
son’s style of preaching, induced me to take a pew in the new church 
of St. James, where I now attend.” 


This doubtless determined the connection with which, after 
his conversion, he became united. But the spiritual change 
wrought within his own heart, was infinitely more important 
in its character and results. ‘This we shall allow him to give 
in his own words. 


“For a time, I pacified my conscience by avoiding an absolute rejec- 
tion of revelation, and substituting an unintelligent acquiescence in that 
miserable scheme of universal salvation. So many rational, as well as 
scriptural arguments, however, continually arose against those which 
seemed to support that specious plan, that I was determined to satisfy 
myself, by abandoning all conjectures on the subject, and betaking 
myself exclusively to the plain declarations of Scripture. But before 
I took this step, I began to question whether I was a real believer in 
the Volume of Inspiration. It occurred to me that I could not so con- 
tinually find fault with the providential arrangements of God, and with 
the declarations of his word, if I were certainly convinced of the truth 
of this sacred book. I therefore concluded to examine the evidences 
of its pretensions. I did so. My rational understanding was convinc- 
ed. Ihad no more doubt of the genuineness and authenticity of the 
Scriptures than of my own existence; nor have I now. Still, I was 
staggered at some of its parts; and as I now dared not reject them, I 
was disposed to put my own interpretation on their import. My views 
erred principally in the reception of unevangelical notions of the doc- 
trines of the New Testament. ‘These led me to an undue appreciation 
of human effort, and to a mischievous conceit of the merit of works. 
I was disposed neither to sink myself, nor to exalt the Saviour. But, 
thanks be to God, this state of things was not to last. I became con- 
cerned for a deeper acquaintance with the fundamental doctrines of 
the gospel. I read m ‘Bible more—more too in the spirit of a learner. 
I ventured to pray. By the light of God’s word, and, as I trust, by the 
help of his Spirit, I discerned the character of man. I saw my own 
character in its proper colors. I perceived, on the ground of an au- 
thority to which my understanding unhesitatingly assented, that I was 
a sinner—by the sentence of the Law, a condemned sinner—and had 
no hope of mercy but through a Saviour. I was convinced that such 
a being as I was, never could be admitted to the presence of a holy 
God, but through the atonement and mediation of the Redeemer ; that 
a change, also, in my heart and affections was indispensable ; and that 
God’s Spirit alone could bestow the needed blessing. As I firmly be- 
lieved my eternal salvation depended on an experience of ‘a death 
unto sin, and a new birth unto righteousness,’ 1 sought it in deep re- 
pentance and in vigorous exercises of faith in Christ, in earnest sup- 
plication, and in the prayerful study of sacred writ,and, when embold- 
ened to do so, in the ordinances of religion. I hope I was careful to 
take no merit to myself for any of these exercises, but to give the glory 
of my salvation wholly to my God and Saviour.” 
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After this change, abandoning both the arena of political 
strife, and the practice of law, he entered upon the higher work 
of preaching the gospel of reconciliation to his fellow-men. 
The principles and motives which led to this change are re- 
vealed in the following extract from his diary : 


“'The impressions of religious truth made upon my mind at Wash- 
ington, have continued since my return; and the suggestions made 
in some of my letters to Mr. Bradford, with respect to the diflicul- 
ties of my profession, have recurred with great force, in conse- 
quence of the resumption of my professional pursuits. So many cases 
occur not to be reconciled with that profession of religion which I feel 
myself called upon to make, and so many entanglements and distrac- 
tions are connected with all its pursuits, that, after much meditation and 
prayer to God for divine direction, I have determined on a relinquish- 
ment of practice. At the same time, while it has pleased Almighty 
God to point out this, as the only safe course for me to pursue, he has 
also directed my choice to the ministry, asa means of being, in some 
small degree, useful during the residue of my days. It is some time 
since distant prospects of this sort have glanced across my mental vision. 
A sense of my unworthiness of so high a calling, in respect to the qual- 
ifications both of head and of heart, has, however, soon obscured them ; 
until, more recently, an abiding impression of duty has pointed me to 
the assumption of this cross as on my part indispensable. My decision, 
therefore, can be no longer delayed. Iresign, I trust cheerfully, all 
prospects of fame, fortune, and worldly pleasure, to enlist myself as a 
soldier under the Captain of my salvation ; and trust in his support to 
aid me in every trial and conflict to which this measure, so strange and 
unexpected to my friends, will expose me. It were idle, however, to 
conceal either from myself or from others, the conflicts through which 
my mind has passed in reaching this result. The natural man assents 
not readily ta sacrifices of wealth, ambition, style of living, acquaint- 
ances, and a thousand other ligaments which tie him to the ee and 
its enjoyments. But, through God’s grace, I hope to overcome the world, 
and willingly to relinquish every thing that may come in conflict with 
the work of religion on my own heart, or the improvement of such 
humble means as the Lord may vouchsafe me of being useful to others.” 


Thus qualified by nature and by grace for his work, the 
spirit with which he entered upon it, as developed in this 
extract, gave pledge of the abundant usefulness and success of 
his subsequent ministry. ‘ He was ordained by Right Rev. 
William White, in St. James’s Church, Philadelphia, on Sun- 
day morning, Aug. 14,1814. He continued to minister in 
his native city, as an assistant of Bishop White, till, in June, 
1816, he was called to the rectorship of St. George’s Church, 
New York, where he labored till his ministerial career closed 
with his life, April 8th, 1845. He died suddenly of a disease of 
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the heart, in the 72d year of his age. His funeral was at- 
tended by numerous clergymen, of all denominations, who 
felt that in his death they had lost a friend and brother ; 
and the tribute of many tears showed the estimate they had 
formed of the excellence of his Christian character, and his high 
moral worth. It would be a work of supererogation in us to 
enter into any labored analysis of his character, or pass our 
estimate upon his usefulness as a preacher. ‘The public have 
already passed ther verdict upon him as a man, as a Chris- 
tian, and as a preacher of righteousness. But two or three 
thoughts, suggested to our minds on reading this memoir, we 
may note. : mi 

1. We have been impressed with the amount of ministerial 
labor which one man may accomplish, who enters upon his 
work in the spirit of entire self-consecration, and devotes 
himself with all his heart to the faithful and earnest discharge 
of the daties of his office. On this point a writer in the 
Prinecton Review" remarks : 





















« With his six Sunday Schools, his evening meetings, and extra-pas- 
toral labors, his hands were full. He carried his active, methddical, busi- 
ness habits into the church, and the consequence was that he was erad- 
ually looked up to as a centre of advice and influence. Until we read 
this memoir, we had no idea of the extensive influence which Dr. Mil- 
nor wielded, or the multifarious duties which occupied, without dis- 
tracting, his attention. He was Foreign Secretary of the American 
Bible Society, and chairman of the Committee of Arrangements, and 
of the Committee on Versions; a manager of the American Tract So- 
ciety, and chairman of the Executive and Publishing Committee; a 
member of the Council of the University of New York; connected as 
a trustee or patron with all the principal theological seminaries of the 
Episcopal Church, and having in his hands the nomination to the Mil- 
nor Professorship in Kenyon College ; Secretary of the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society of his own church, without salary ; besides 
; maintaining an active correspondence with the leading minds of the 
Evangelical party. 

A dignitary, whom we conjecture to have been his intimate friend, 
Bishop M’llvaine, being on a visit in his house, and observing how he 
was resorted to from all quarters for counsel and direction, could not 
help telling him, “ you have all the responsibilities and duties of the 
office of a bishop, but without its crown of thorns.” 







2. We see also in the life and character of Dr. Milnor, 
the expansive power and moulding influence of Christianity. 
It is confined to no sectional limits, nor is it dependent on 


* April, 1849, p. 243. 
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creeds and forms for its efficacy to transform the moral nature 
and fashion the whole man into the image of Christ. A 
writer in the Church Review* in a somewhat severe critique 
upon this memoir, says: ‘“‘ The volume will have a wide cir- 
culation, like everything which comes from the Tract Society’s 
press. Multitudes of other names will read it with eagerness ; 
and although we could have wished it to have been different in 
some respects, yet we will hope that it may remove from the 
minds of many of its readers their prejudices against a church 
which has shown itself capable of forming a Christian so lovely, 
and a minister so faithful, as the sainted one whose life it re- 
cords.” That the effect of this memoir will be to break 
down unreasonable prejudices, and foster a more liberal and 
enlarged catholic spirit which can recognize moral worth 
wherever found, and embrace in a cordial Christian fellowship 
all who bear the image of our divine Master, to whatever visible 
communion they may belong, we do not doubt. But ere it 
can have the effect to lead men to admit the exclusive claims 
of the church, by its ritual and sacraments, to be able to 
form such a character, the world must forget that the Pres. 
byterian church has had its Chalmers, the Baptist its Robert 
Hall, the Congregational its Jeremiah Evarts, the Methodist 
its Wesley, the Unitarian its Channing, and even the Roman 
Catholic its Thomas 4 Kempis. In the galaxy of bright 
names that adorn the pages of the history of the church, 
every denomination of Christians has its representatives. 
That the faith and practice of all denominations are equally 
scriptural, or that the spiritual atmosphere in all churches is 
equally congenial to the growth and development of the 
Christian graces, we do not mean to assert. But that the 
advantage, in this respect, will be found on the side of that 
communion to which the subject of this memoir belonged, we 
are no more prepared to admit. 

Yet we rejoice in the fact that Christianity can live, and 
exert its sanctifying power under any creed or form, where 
Christ is acknowledged as the only way of life and salvation, 
and held up as the “* Lamb of God, that taketh away the sins 
of the world.” We believe, however, that the Christian 
world will learn quite a different lesson from this memoir 
from what is anticipated; as indicated in the paragraph we 
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have quoted. For ourselves, we have never been more deeply 
impressed with the folly of high church pretensions, and the 
unscripturalness and inconsistency of Episcopacy itself, than 
in reading this memoir. That Dr. Milnor had no sympathy 
with high churchism in its exclusive spirit and arrogant 
claims, is apparent on almost every page. ‘That he had 
** conscientious ecclesiastical preferences ”’ we have no doubt ; 
nor do we complain of this. We respect the honest convic- 
tions of every candid Christian mind. Nor does it diminish our 
esteem for any man’s Christian character, that he differs from 
us, when we believe that such difference is based on conscien- 
tious convictions of truth and duty. But is it not pitiable to 
see such a man as Dr. Milnor, with his large heart and catholic 
spirit, with his burning zeal for God and love for souls, subjected 
to the dictation and control of narrow-minded sectarian 
bigots, 
“‘ Who, while they hate the gospel, love the church,” 

who can endure any unfaithfulness or heresy in their “ inferior 
clergy,’ better than that they should make an extempo- 
raneous prayer at the close of an evening lecture, or should 
encourage their people to meet for social religious worship ; 
who exercise their ‘ apostolic”? care over the churches, in 
endeavoring to suppress such “ irregularities’ as revivals of 
religion? We confess that we feel no small measure of honest 
indignation when we see sucha man kept in the back ground, 
crippled and embarrassed in his efforts for the spiritual improve- 
ment of his own people, and subjected to a thousand petty 
annoyances, by the officious intermeddling of a bishop with 
what belonged to himself alone, as pastor of his own flock. 
The following extract will show the nature of these annoy- 
ances : 


“In the counsels of the particular diocese to which he belonged, 
those which find expression through our annual New York convention, 
he held virtually no position. It will doubtless by many be regarded 
as a lasting reproach to that body, that, influenced apparently by a fear 
of giving him influence, it studiously ‘kept such aman,’ to use the 
language of one of his correspondents, ‘ out of those chief places, where 

rudence, and wisdom, and business habits were wanted, and only put 
Pim where he would seem to be honored, but where he had no chance 
of being felt’ To all this, indeed, he found no difficulty in submit- 
ting. Place was not peculiarly the object of his ambition. Be- 
sides, he knew that he was felt, and that it was not in the power 
of others to keep him in the dark, or under bonds. Still, theirs 
was an unwise policy. It deprived the diocese of some useful service. 
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And, so far as it was intended as acensure upon his course in the 
Bible and Tract Societies, and in his lecture-room and prayer meetings, 
it was weaker than mere brutum fulmen ; or rather, it defeated itself ; 
it probably gave him more sympathy and companionship in that course 
than he would have otherwise enjoyed. Upon himself, it was simply 
powerless. Conscious of a sincere and warm attachment to the church 
in which he was a minister—an attachment based, not on mere sym- 
pathy, but on firm principle—he yet discerned the compatibility of this 
attachment, and of his proper obligations as an Episcopalian, with that 
sentiment of enlarged Christian affection and brotherhood which he 
cherished, and with that course of codperation which he adopted, in 
whatever involved the common interests only of our common Christi- 
anity. And, believing such codperation to be not merely consistent 
with principle, but also important to the best interests of religion, he 
could well afford to meet, with undistubed serenity, all the opposition 
which he encountered, whether from honest prejudice or from illiberal 
hostility. 

“ As to his course in the lecture-room and prayer-meeting, he felt that 
that was his own concern; and with it, therefore, he allowed no man 
to interfere, except, as he remarks in one of his letters, in the way of 
friendly advice. The manner in which he met opposition on this 
ground, may be illustrated by the following incidents; the former 
resting for its truth on the ‘ Recollections’ of his son, and the latter 
certified by a clerical friend, who had it from his own lips. 

“His Friday evening lecture, preceded always by the shorter ser- 
vice from our liturgy, and concluded by extemporaneous prayer, was, 
at first, says the ‘ Recollections,’ ‘a source of much difficulty. The 
bishop made strong objections to it, calling it an irregular meeting, 
and using every effort to effect its discontinuance. But Dr. Milnor 
was unmoved. He had not adopted his course without prayerful con- 
sideration. He felt that he was in the path of duty, and nothing could 
make him swerve to the right or to the left.” He finally ended the 
matter, after sufficient listening to objections, by telling the bishop, in 
that kind, but peculiarly firm and decided manner which he was capa- 
ble of assuming, that ‘his only proper and effectual course would be 
that prescribed by the canons in case of their violation by a presby- 
ter, specific charges and a trial; that his duty as bishop was plain; 
and that, as the presbyter whom the charges would affect, he was ready 
to meet them on their trial’ But as no violation of the canons had 
taken place, no charges could be preferred; the matter therefore was 
dropped, and Dr. Milnor thenceforward pursued this part of his course 
without further open molestation. 

“ At the prayer-meetings in his parish, he was not always, nor even 
generally present. But he countenanced them, and was occasionally 
in attendance. One.evening, while the prayer-meeting was in ses- 
sion, the bishop came to his house, and after the usual statement of 
objections, desired Dr. Milnor to go and dismiss the assembly. The 
answer which he returned was, in substance, this: ‘ Bishop, I dare not 
prevent my parishioners from meeting for prayer: but if you are will- 
ing to take the responsibility of dismissing them, you have my permis- 
sion.” Of course, the praying members of St. George’s remained un- 
disturbed.” 
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The cause of this treatment is disclosed in another ex- 
tract. 


“ He saw that usefulness does not depend on office, but upon a God- 
age heart and will, and power tolive,and act, and suffer for Christ. 

o this great end, therefore, he desired to see the evangelical spirit in 
our church wholly consecrated ; if God, in his providence, thrust it into 
office, not to refuse to serve him even there: but like Christ, to make 
this its one great aim, to minister, and not to be ministered unto; to 
serve, and not to be served. He knew that neither offices nor officers 
can make a church living and holy ; while, at the same time, a church 
made living and holy by the Spirit of God, sought in prayer and by 
the word, will be least likely to fill its offices with spiritually dead and 
unholy men. 

“It is needless to say, that when the movement from Oxford began to 
reach this country and to affect powerfully the mind of our church, Dr. 
Milnor first saw reason to ap cheat the disappointment of his hopes 
as to the pervading spread of the evangelical spirit through every part 
of our communion. His intelligent and discriminating piety saw too 
clearly the utter antagonism of the evangelical and the tractarian the- 
ologies, and of their respective tendencies, to hope that in a church 
which so eagerly and so extensively embraced the latter, the former 
could continue to spread towards universal prevalence. Nay, he 
seemed at times oppressed with heavy forebordings, lest the long coéx- 
istence of the two should be found impracticable ; lest the evangelical 
spirit should be doomed, amid the temporarily dark ways of Heaven, 
either to die on its own field, or to flee away where it could live and 
labor without mixture and without conflict. 

“ The foregoing remarks, it is believed, exhibit with sufficient dis- 
tinctness Dr. Milnor’s posir10Nn in our church. He belongs strictly to 
its evangelical history. He was one of the most eminent, luminous, 
and unchanging embodiments of its evangelical spirit. His was al- 
ways ONE LIGHT, shining from ONE PLACE, and shining fairer and far- 
ther than any of its contemporaries. It may be succeeded by other 
lights as clear and as far diffused ; but while he lived, there was proba- 
bly no other among us, upon which so many eyes were turned, which 
was so nearly central in our evangelic firmament.” 


Such facts are not calculated to impress the minds of men 
with a very high reverence for ‘‘ the apostolical succession.” 
But they teach us this lesson, that “the grace conferred in 
sacraments, and by Episcopal ordination,” without the grace 
of God in the heart, but poorly qualify a man for the office of 
overseer in the church of Christ. And they show the 
absurdity and folly of a system that places such men in 
a position, where they can “ lord it over God’s heritage ” and 
worry and devour, instead of “feeding the flock of God, 
which he has purchased with his own blood.” Dr. Milnor 
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was well aware of the position he occupied; hence he once 
playfully remarked to a friend, “ If my Presbyterian brethren 
made bishops, I might possibly have some chance. But in- 
deed, ”’ he adds seriously, ‘I have no aspirations on the sub- 
ject. Ihave seldom known a presbyter made bishop, whose 
piety was not, more or less, a sufferer from the elevation. I 
have little enough as it 1s.” 

This memoir is published under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Tract Society, of which he was one of the founders, and 
for many years a manager and chairman of the Executive 
and Publishing Committees. The author in preparing it, and 
the Society in its publication, have done a valuable service to 
our common Christianity, and we have no doubt the Christian 
public will show a due appreciation of their efforts by the 
w de circulation and extensive perusal of the work. Thus 
he, being dead, will yet speak, to encourage and stimulate the 
living to high and holy endeavor, to extend the influence of 
that religion which he loved, and of which his own life and 
character were so bright an illustration. 





ARTICLE VI. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE PRESENT WAR POLICY OF THE NATIONS. 


Reflections on War: By Rozert Hatt. Works. Vol. 1. 


WirH their present character, it is to be expected that 
matters of difference will arise between the nations of the 
earth. Hitherto, the most common resort for the adjustment 
of those differences has been war. 

We wish to present some objections to this mode of settling 
national disputes. This policy requires but a slight considera- 
tion to show that the evils resulting from it ere of a most 
appalling character. 

Let us fora moment notice the enormous pecuniary ez- 
pense with which it is attended. 

The cost of war-preparations in time of peace is by far 
greater than that incurred by all other national expenditures. 
While the war-policy is observed among the nations, they 
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must raise standing armies, build and keep in repair ships of 
war, arsenals, fortifications, and maintain military schools. 

A London correspondent of the Commercial Advertiser, 
speaking of the letter which Mr. Cobden addressed to the 
great peace meeting recently held at Brussels, says: ‘“‘ He 
then points out that in 1847 the effective force of the regular 
armies of Europe was 2,200,000 men, together with 150,000 
sailors. At the same time, the national guards of France, 
Switzerland, and Germany, at the lowest estimate, must have 
been 1,000,000, while the armed police, civic guards, custom- 
house officers, &c., swell the total to 4,000,000. ‘This is 
called the peace establishment, and its expense, estimating 
the pay of the regular soldiers, and the loss of time of the 
militia, is, of course, overwhelming, amounting in all to about 
£350,000,000, or $1,750,000,000.” 

For several years past the annual expenses of our govern- 
ment have been about twenty-six millions of dollars, of which 
twenty-one millions have been devoted to military and naval 
purposes. In fifty-one years preceding the year 1846, our 
government have expended four hundred millions of dollars 
for purposes of war. Ifwe add to this the expense of our 
military system, estimated at one billion, three hundred and 
thirty-five millions, we shall have the sum of one billion, seven 
hundred and thirty-five millions of dollars spent on our 
national defence in time of peace, which is seven times the 
amount expended for all other purposes. 

Thus far we have considered the expense of war-prepara- 
tions only. Far greater still is the cost of actual war. It 
has been estimated that the American revolution cost three 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars; the war of 1812 one 
hundred and twenty millions ; the Florida war forty millions. 
Look at a little item of the expense incurred in our late Mex- 
icanwar. ‘¢ Upto the close of last November,” says the Sec- 
retary of War, ‘11,549 horses had been purchased for cav- 
alry and ar tillery purposes in Mexico. In addition, 22,900 
mules, 16,200 oxen, 5,386 wagons, 54 steam vessels, 4 
ships, with brigs, oF ei scows, and surf-boats in like pro- 
portion, had been bought by the government. Quite a large 
share of the live stock has either died or been killed in bat- 
tle.” The whole expense of this Mexican war, all things 
taken into the account, is probably not less than two hundred 
millions of dollars ! 
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What a mighty offering this, to be laid on the altar of the 
blood-thirsty god of war! Surely the occasions requiring 
expenditures so vast should be of most unquestionable and 
pressing importance. “ In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread,” is the law of the accumulation of property long 
since established. Individual wealth can generally be secured 
only by hard, persevering toil. ‘The manner in which national 
wealth is honestly obtained does not form an exception to this 
rule. ‘These resources come from the hard earnings of the 
people. ‘The means gathered into a nation’s treasury by the 
labor of her frugal, hard-toiling sons, should most certainly 
be husbanded with the greatest economy, and expended only 
for the very best of purposes. But, pray, what so great a 
good is war, that it may justly claim an expenditure many 
times larger than the sum of all other national expenses? In- 
stead of promoting, war interrupts national commerce. 
When the means it commands should be devoted to the im- 
provement of harbors, clearing of dangerous channels, the 
construction of light houses, &c., it expends them in con- 
verting her merchant vessels into war-ships, blockading har- 
bors, and privateering the seas. If it does not altogether 
check them, war sends a disturbing influence through every 
department of peaceful enterprise. Interrupting the com- 
merce of nations, it embarrasses all branches of productive 
industry. Many, who might be usefully and happily employed 
at home, it summons to deeds of carnage, far away on the 
field of battle, leaving the factories, stores, shops, farms, and 
hearthstores of a nation desolate ; entailing upon it wide 
spread financial derangements and overwhelming bankruptcy. 

Such are some of the fruits of war, at whose beck the 
doors of a nation’s treasury “ wide open fly,” and quick its 
stores of hard-earned and long-accumulating wealth, in streams 
of large abundance, flow out. 

In such expenditures nations consume means of which 
there is pressing need for internal, educational, and religious 
improvement. Suppose the money had been devoted to 
these purposes, which has been expended by this nation in 
four wars. ‘hat five hundred and ninety millions of dollars 
would construct a railroad in length equal to twice the circum- 
ference of the globe. Between all our cities and villages, 
from one side of the continent to the other, it would stretch 
out its numberless race-courses for the lightning. It would 
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endow 5,900 colleges, liberally educate 590,000 young men, 
build 295,000 churches, sustain 1,575,000 missionaries, or 
one to every six or eight hundred inhabitants on the globe. 
Any one of these desirable objects could have been accom- 
plished by means which this nation has expended in four wars. 
If, after all, the wealth of this nation by this means had been, 
on the whole, augmented, still, by so great an amount, the 
wealth of the world is diminished ; for, “If one of two contend- 
ing nations enriches itself by w ar, it is at the expense of the 
other. The world’s wealth is diminished to the amount of the 
whole expense of the war. ‘The labors of war furnish no pro- 
duct of any practical value tomankind. All the time, money, 
and energy thus devoted are a dead loss to the world, wasted 
in @ manner worse than useless. How much of the world’s 
wealth has been thus wasted! Who can estimate the mighty 
sum! Is it a matter of surprise that the world is poor, 
ignorant, degraded, wretched? Has not the cost of its wars, 
more i any oles direct cause, contributed to render it 
so? If all this sum had been devoted to the good, instead of 
the destruction, of our race, how far in advance of what 
it is, in wealth, intelligence, morals, and religion, the world 
might have been! What philanthropist, not to say Chris- 
tian, can but weep over the present existence, much more 
over the popularity, even in the two most enlightened na- 
tions of the earth, of a policy which has done so much to 
beggar and imbrute his race ; ; a policy which has thrown 
such mountain obstacles in the way of that car of pro- 
gress, which would already have borne the world on to that goal 
of perfection, which, seen now at so great a distance, seems 
almost Utopian ; that goal, which, though by a more devious 
and difficult route, it is destined yet to reach. 

The very great loss of life with which war is attended, is 
another of its evils. 

War is not that pretty thing it appears to be at a review, 
when gay plumes wave, and the tinsel of official insignia 
glitters in the sunbeams. Says Robert Hall:— 


“Tt is the most awful scourge that Providence employs for the chas- 
tisement of man. It is the garment of vengeance with which Deity 
arrays himself when he comes forth to punish the inhabitants of the 
earth. It is the day of the Lord, cruel both with wrath and fierce an- 
ger.” It is thus described by the sublimest of prophets : “ Howl ye, for 
the day of the Lord is at hand. It shall come as a destruction from 
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the Almighty ; therefore shall all hands be faint,and every man’s heart 
shall melt. Pangs and sorrows shall take hold of them; they shall be 
in pain as a woman that travaileth; they shall be amazed one at an- 
other; their faces shall be as flames.” 


Death is the avowed aim of war. It is in this that it glo 
ries. When one individual, without warning or preparation, 
is, in a moment, hurried into the presence of God, we regard 
the event as of a most solemn and affecting character. But 
see those two armies met in battle array. On either side the 
assembled hosts, thick as autumn leaves, cover the hills and 
valleys, every favorable position is seized, and instruments of 
destruction are made ready. The awful moment of engagement 
arrives. Now the continuous lightning and thunder of that 
darkly-brooding battle-storm are quickly succeeded by an un- 
broken shower of iron hail, in more than tempest fury fall- 
ing upon the solid columns of unprotected soldiers. Now 
over the bodies of the dead and dying, with crushing wheels 
and trampling horses, the frenzied legions rush on, leaping 
over fortifications into the mouths of a hundred gaping can- 
nons, and upon the points of a forest of bayonets, and there, 
hand to hand, mingle in the general slaughter. Night comes 
on and the strife is stayed. On that field many a soldier and 
gallant officer, having fought his last battle, sleeps his last 
sleep, and many, filled with the pain of their wounds, with no 
watchers but the stars, on the cold damp ground wel- 
ter in their gore through the live-long night. No mother or 
kind sister comes near to bind up their wounds, slake their 
thirst, pillow their heads, or wipe the death-damp from their 
brows. When the sun rises, on what a scene he sheds his 
beams! What a spectacle for angels, who once shouted 
‘peace on earth!” Heaps upon heaps of corses, mingled 
with a greater number writhing under tortures worse than 
death, cover the fields and clog the streets. It is no wonder 
that the most ambitious and triumphant victors should grow 
sick of their laurels and their profession while they gaze on 
such ascene. ‘To each of those fallen, life was as sweet as 
it is to any of us. Each was as sensible to pain as we. 
Each as father, husband, brother, son, was as much loved by 
far-off children, wives, sisters, and parents, as we. 

But the miseries of such a transaction as we have been 
contemplating, are not confined to its immediate scene. The 
news of such an event not unfrequently thrills a nation with 
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anguish. Other forms of death generally make the aged and 
weak their victims. But those who fall in battle are mostly 
the young and the strong, the pride of the ‘families of a na- 
tion. 


“Tt is remarked, by an ancient historian, that ‘in peace, children 
bury their parents; in war, parents bury their children.’ Nor is the 
difference small. Children lament their parents sincerely indeed, but 
with that moderate and tranquil sorrow which it is natural for those 
to feel who are conscious of retaining many tender ties, and many an- 
imating prospects. Parents mourn for their children with the bitter- 
ness of despair. The aged parent, the widowed mother, when she is 
deprived of her children, loses every thing but the capacity of suffer- 
ing. The heart, withered and desolate, admits no other object, cher- 
ishes no other hope. Itis Rachael weeping for her children, and re- 
fusing to be comforted, ‘ because they are not.’” 


What an overwhelming scene of affliction the family of the 
Hon. Henry Clay must have presented, when they received 
the intelligence that he who was the pride and glory of their 
circle, had fallen far away on the field of Buena Vista. 
Methinks the form of that aged senator, which had main- 
tained so proud a bearing through all the storms that had 
swept over the theatre of his public life, was bowed that 
night beneath the overpowering force of that affliction; and 
his matronly companion, so long a sharer in the honors so 
thickly covering her family, thought not, we ween, of heroism 
or glory while, with the anguish known only to a mother’s 
heart, she wept the untimely, cruel fate of the son of her 
love. 

The wife of one of our volunteers in Mexico, learns of a 
recent sanguinary battle. Frenzied with anxiety, taking her 
infant in her arms, she hurries to the Post Office, that she 
may ascertain whether or not her husband is among the slain. 
A gentleman there is reading the names of the dead. She 
listens, pale, trembling, and almost breathless with attention. 
At leagth, in that death-list, the name dearest to her heart is 
read, aid, with a shriek that sends a thrill of horror to the 
stoutest heart, she falls to the floor. She recovers from her 
swoon; butfrom that time no smile is seen upon her coun- 
tenance. She gradually declines, and, in a few months, 
sinks into death, a victim to her grief, leaving her beau- 
tiful prattling babe an orphan in the world. How many such 
scenes of a(ffliction have teen witnessed in our nation within 
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the last year and a half! How many have become childless, 
how many widows and orphans; how many hearts have been 
broken, and tears of agony shed in this nation and Mexico, 
as the result of each of the battles fought by their armies ! 
The eye of the Omniscient has seen how many. His ear has 
heard the wail of woe coming up from the thousands of bleed- 
ing hearts thus made desolate. 

A large proportion of our recent army in Mexico has fallen 
in battle, by sickness, and otherwise. This will appear from 
the following statistics of a single regiment, which we have 
taken from a newspaper: ‘ Of the South Carolina regiment 
of 800 volunteers, 140 died at Vera Cruz, and on their way 
to Puebla ;—360 were left sick at the various hospitals ; 272 
fought in the last battles around the city of Mexico, of whom 
157 were killed or wounded. Of the whole regiment only 
155 then remained, and of these it is probable that a still 
smaller remnant will ever reach home.” 

In this whole war, in one way and another, it is probable 
that, of Mexicans and Americans, not less than 30 or 40,000 
lives have been sacrificed. It is estimated that not less than 
fourteen billions of men, or eighteen times the present popu- 
lation of the globe, have, at one time and another, perished 
in war! How long will men, and even professed Christians, 
continue to glorify and encourage such a greedy and accursed 
destroyer of the lives, the wealth, and the happiness of their 
race ! 

As a source of moral corruption, war is more to be depre- 
cated than for the pecuniary expense or loss of life with which 
it is attended. 

Its principles and spirit are perfectly antagonistic to the 
principles and spirit of the gospel, which is the only source of 
moral purity to the world. War subdues not, but encour- 
ages and developes that spirit which lies at the bottom, an4 
is the master-serpent in the den of a depraved heart. From 
such a source how can anything but corruption be expcted ? 
Is the soldier’s camp a place of prayer, reading of +e Serip- 
tures, reverence for the Sabbath; a place whee humility, 
purity, conscientiousness, love to God and man a€ cultivated ? 
Is it not the very hot-bed of falsehood, profe~ity, inebriation, 
lewdness, theft, robbery, murder, and of every other offence 
displeasing to high Heaven? Making the worst of crimes 
their profession and glory, the odicasness of all other crimes 
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dwindles into utter insignificance. The following slip from 
the ‘ Boston ‘Traveller,’ will confirm what we have just 
stated. Under the caption, “ ‘the Morals of War,” it 
Says : 


Santa Fe is still under the military government which immediately 
succeeded the conquest of that province, and the overthrow of the 
Moxican authority, by our troops, in the late war. All our accounts 
from there, since the conquest, have furnished a sad commentary upon 
the morality of war and military rule. The latest statements in re- 
spect to the social condition of Santa Fe, are melancholy, as well as 
mortifying to our national pride. A recent letter published in the 
New York Observer, speaks in terms of unqualified disgust at the con- 
duct of the United States volunteers, and the general influence of the 
government set up there by our victorious army. Although society is 
almost wholly corrupted, there are yet a few who maintain their in- 
tegrity, and who look with pain upon the degraded condition of the 
mass. Inno way, it is believed, can society be raised from its present 
degraded condition, without a substitution of civil for military govern- 
ment, anda removal of the corrupting influences of a debased and 
licentious soldiery. ‘The writer of the letter alluded to, states, that at 
Santa Fe, men who were of good reputation at home, and even those 
who profess to be pious men, seem to have forgotten all the claims that 
morality and religion have upon them, and unrestrained, to permit pas- 
sion and appetite to have entire sway; that it is owing, undoubtedly, 
to riot and excess, that so many of our volunteers have found an early 
grave ; that a burial spot, never used until our army entered the coun- 
try, now numbers nearly five hundred graves; that the people gen- 
erally are indolent and depraved, and that the women are complete 
slatterns, the majority of them being of the vilest character.” 


The return of our army, for years thus drenched in all the 
impurities of military life, is vastly more to be dreaded than 
the introduction of a plague. ‘They come with their polluted 
breath to infect the whole moral atmosphere around them; 
each soldier, in the family and neighborhood where he resides, 
to open there a fountain of moral corruption, at which many 
a youth will drink, become diseased, and thus form another 
centre whence the dreadful contagion will be transmitted to 
others. ‘The keystone of national justice once removed by 
government, through an unjust declaration or prosecution of 
war, the whole sublime and glorious arch of her sons’ integ- 
rity is thus hable to fallin one general mass of moral ruin. 
As it is righteousness that exalteth a nation, so certainly is 
moral corruption an element of national ruin. 

Our representation of the evils of war is necessarily limit- 
ed and imperfect. We feel that it falls far below the awful 
VOL. XIV.—NO. LV. 27 
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reality. Yet, dim as are the outlines, and faint as are the 
colors of this picture, there is enough of horrible truth in it 
to make us feel, while we gaze on it, that it is an evil of giant 
growth and deadly malignity. The history of our race it has 
written in its own characters of blood. 

Yet no other of the prominent evils of this age is as pop- 
ular as war; there is none for whose removal no more general 
interest is felt, and no more direct and thorough effort made ; 
none against which Christians and Christian ministers speak, 
write, and pray so little. But why this general rally for the 
destruction of other evils, while this monster is suffered 
to pass before us almost unrebuked, as he goes to drain the 
treasuries, sap the morals, and drink the blood of the nations ? 

A conviction that a resort to force is sometimes necessary 
and justifiable, and a doubt as to what constitutes such right, 
we believe are among the causes of that indifference with 
which even the virtuous and the good regard war. 

The right of rightful governments to resort to force in order 
to secure the obedience of their subjects is, we think, clearly 
recognized in Rom. 13. ‘ For he (a rightful ruler) is the 
minister of God to thee (a subject) for good. Butif thou do 
that whichis evil, be afraid; for he beareth not the sword 
in vain ; for he is the minister of God, a revenger to execute 
wrath upon him that doeth evil.” 

Civil governments and rulers, such as are a terror to evil 
doers, this chapter manifestly recognizes as of divine appoint- 
ment. But while civil government is an ordinance of God, and 
He has furnished the fundamental principles of all such govern- 
ment, any particular class of men derive their right to 
exercise such authority only from the people over whom they 
are torule. One man can no more claim a divine right to 
rule than another. When the delegated authority of a peo- 
ple is abused by those whom they have promoted to the office 
of rulers, so that government is no longer a terror to evil 
doers, but becomes grossly evil and oppressive, such govern- 
ment, we believe, cannot claim to be of divine appointment ; 
its authority, under such circumstances, we believe the people 
have a right, by force, if necessary, to confer upon others 
who will rule in righteousness. The deficiency of a govern- 
ment, however, we think, should be very marked and decided, 
to justify such a resort. 

‘The exercise of force in the cases we have supposed, we do 
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not regard as war, but simply as governmental discipline ex- 
ercised, in the one instance, by rulers, and in the other, by 
the people; by rightfully delegated authority in the one case, 
and by rightfully resumed authority in the other. 

The question now arises whether war as a means of set- 
tling national disputes is justifiable. To determine this, let 
us inquire whether any number of individuals dwelling togeth- 
er in a community, would be justifiable in living without any 
general government; leaving every individual to assert and 
maintain his own rights as best he could. We have just 
seen that the Bible explicitly teaches, that it is the will of 
God that communities of individuals should organize govern- 
ments for their control. Necessity itself has forced nations to 
the institution of such governments where the Scriptures have 
been unknown or disregarded. Without any government 
there is no security to life, property, or any other right. 
The interests of individuals continually clash with each other, 
and society rapidly verges to extinction. In the physical uni- 
verse each system of things is an individual in a higher sys- 
tem, and as such, with its fellow systems, is subject to a high- 
er and common principle of control. The nations, as such, 
sustain to each other the relation of dividuals. The same 
evils that would be experienced by a community of individual 
men, without any government, is on a proportionably larger 
scale felt by a community of nations, each one of which is 
irresponsible to a higher power than itself. Can it be in ac- 
cordance with His will whose first law is order — who, with the 
strength of Omnipotence, has chained the mightiest systems of 
worlds, as well as the smallest particle of dust to immutable 
law — who to the least violation of his moral law by the in- 
dividual, has attached the awful penalty of eternal death — 
who of civil government has declared it is his ordinance ; can 
it be in accordance with his will that, of all other beings, and 
things, and systems of things, the nations alone should be irre- 
sponsible to a higher power? If so, then the mightiest ener- 
gies — those from whose collision we have the most to fear, 
He has designedly left most uncontrolled. In this fallen 
world the most perfect laws enforced by the best governments 
have not succeeded in securing perfect order. What else 
than frequent and the most terrible clashings could then be 
expected, from such vast powers as whole nations, associated 
together without any established government for their con- 
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trol? Such, in truth, from time immemorial, has been the 
chaotic state of the nations in their relations to each other. 
Is it matter of surprise then, that ever, in wild confusion, 
these nations have been dashing fearfully one against the 
other, and that the wide earth has been converted into one vast 
theatre of war, and field of slaughter? Who can deny that 
most of the evils of war with which our world has been 
cursed, are the legitimate results of that system which leaves 
each nation, as best it can, to assert and maintain its own 
rights ? Would it not be a blasphemous imputation upon the 
wisdom and goodness of God, to suppose that he has left to 
the nations no better alternative for the adjustment of their 
mutual difficulties, than a system which has inflicted such in- 
describable evils upon our race? We can but regard the 
present irresponsible condition of the nations as a grand and 
total defect. The period which supplies the nations with a 
wholesome general government, a world’s congress, and a great 
court of appeal to which all their differences may be referred 
for final adjustment, will be an era in the history of the world’s 
progress towards its final glorious millennium. The act that 
shall accomplish this will snatch from the hand of death one 
of his most bloody instruments, and break the right arm of 
Satan’s power over our race. In view of such an event we 
might almost expect that the angels would repeat the anthem 
once heard by shepherds on the plains of Judea. ‘Glory to 
God in the highest ; on earth peace, good will tomen.” For 
the accomplishment ‘of an end so desirable, the good “ old man 
eloquent, whose voice was not long since hushed amid the 
councils of our nation, labored long and hard.” With its 
eloquent advocate shall this project go down to the grave? 
Why should it? The age in which we live is one of inven- 
tion and reform. ‘The old hard-beaten paths trodden by all 
past generations have, to some extent, been deserted for 
better ways by the present. Schemes for the removal or 
mitigation of almost every known form of evil have been suc- 
cessfully devised. Is there no remedy for this monster of 
evils? Lightning and steam have opened veins and stretched 
sy mpathetie nerves between the great throbbing hearts of the 
nations. ‘There is now beginning to be something like a uni- 
versal community of consciousness. ‘The nations are begin- 
ning to ‘speak often one to another.’’ Worlds’ conventions 
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are becoming common. Is not now the time to begin to agi- 
tate the question of a general government, some form in which 
shall take from the nations the work of settling their disputes, 
and do it without so much bloodshed and expense? If much 
of barbarism wonld necessarily be here represented, yet not 
more then we are now compelled to meet where we are less 
likely to triumph, on the field of battle. On the high plat 
form of discussion in a world’s congress, intelligence, truth 
and right have surely nothing to fear from a conflict with 
ignorance, error and wrong. Already a movement of the 
kind proposed has been made on the continent of Europe. 
The advocates of peace from all parts met at Brussels to dis- 
cuss the propriety and feasibility of a general government 
‘over the nations, and in a letter received from Mr. Cobden 
and read before the meeting, a general disarmament of the. 
nations was strongly recommended. In such a movement, 
surely, no christian nation should be slow to act. 

But while the nations are destitute of this much needed 
provision, in view of the evils resulting from war, is it not the 
duty of all, by the whole amount of their influence, to dis- 
courage a resort to it, when by long-continued, earnest, pa- 
cific negotiation, arbitration, or any other means, it may be 
consistently avoided ? 

LittLe Fats, N. Y. E. S. D. 





ARTICLE VII. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


1. Tae Lirz anp Tuoveuts or JonHn Foster. By W. W. Ev 
Arts. New York: Edward H. Fletcher, 141 Nassau St., 1849. 


Tus volume being a compilation of the most striking thoughts of one 
of the most original thinkers, and vigorous writers of his age, cannot be 
otherwise than valuable. The selections from Foster’s works are intro- 
duced by a brief but lively sketch of “ his life, character, and writings,” 
by the compiler, which is generally just and discriminating, and will add 
to the interest which the reader will feel in perusing his “ thoughts.” 
The “ thoughts” are, for the most part, judiciously selected, and being clas-. 
sified and arranged under their appropriate subjects, with a copious 
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table of contents, are very convenient for reference, and to those who are 
unable to gain access to his entire works, will be of inestimable value. 
The most we see in it to regret is, that some parts are of too fragmen- 
tary a character, either to satisfy the reader or to do justice to the 
author. In perusing it, we have often found ourselves in the awkward 
and unpleasant attitude of having seized a part of a thought, and of 
grasping in vain after the remainder which the connection should have 
supplied. This, however, is a fault incident to every attempt to detach 
the most valuable thoughts of any writer from the connection in which 
they are found. Foster said of the style of another writer (and it is a 
remark that applies with peculiar force to his own), “ that you cannot 
change the language without flaying the thought alive.” In detaching 
a thought from its connection, it often fares scarcely better. If it is not 
“flayed alive,” it is “drawn and quartered.” And passages that may 
appear complete in themselves, and perfectly clear to the compiler, 
who has seen them in their relation to the subject the author is dis- 
cussing, will appear far otherwise to the reader. But we feel little dis- 
position to criticise the work before us, much less to depreciate its value, 
on this account. We know there are multitudes to whom the writings 
of Foster are inaccessible, and to such the author has done a valuable 
service in this compilation, We, however, shall look with interest for 
the appearance of his entire works in this country, which we under- 
stand is in contemplation by the same publisher. 


2. Home EVANGELIZATION; a View of the Wants and Prospects of 
our Country, based on the Facts and Relations of Colportage. By one 
of the Secretaries of the American Tract Society. 


Those who are willing to estimate the value and importance of pub- 
lications, not by their size or pretensions, but by their inherent worth, 
may find in this little 18 mo. volume of less than 200 pages, more food 
for grave consideration, and more inspiriting excitement to vigorous 
efforts for the moral, intellectual, and religious welfare of our beloved 
country, than we have ever seen condensed into so reasonable limits. 
The Am. Tract Society has rendered an important and timely service 
in sending out this little volume. Our prayer and hope is, that it may 
be circulated by hundreds of thousands, waking up the slumbering 
energies of the mighty host of professed disciples of Christ; clearing 
away the mist of prejudice from those who feel, or affect to feel that 
this agency of colportage is needless or worse ; and giving hope and 
guidance to all who are willing in this way to labor or contribute for 
the evangelization of our whole land. Again and again while we have 
been perusing its successive chapters,—as our heart has warmed with 
the increased conviction of the adaptedness of this blessed agency, both 
to employ and benefit great numbers of the churches, and to meet the 
pressing exigency of millions of families who otherwise would remain 
unblessed with gospel light, we have marked pages‘and paragraphs for 
insertion here, with the decided impression that nothing could be of 
higher interest or value to our readers. But on looking them over 
now atthe end, their number and extent make their introduction im- 
possible. We must content ourselves, therefore, by entreating all who 
can, to avail themselves of the earliest opportunity to peruse thorough 
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ly the entire volume. Sure we are, it will make those who read it 
wiser and better. 
Let the many thousands of American Baptist Churches, with their 
membership of nearly one million, become fully imbued with the spirit 
of evangelization which this volume breathes, and how mighty would 
be their influence in blessing their country and the world! We greatly 
tear, however, that a majority of these churches and members have yet 
to learn that they have any interest in, or cordial relations with this noble 
society. There are some reasons for this lack of information and 
interest. Hitherto, not one executive officer of the Society, of any 
distinguished rank or notoriety, has ever been other thana Pedobaptist. 
This is more a misfortune than a fault, for we have known of earnest 
efforts to obtain some of our best men to fill such posts; and we trust 
they will be persevered in till successful. Both the good of the Society 
and the welfare of our churches alike demand this. ~ Not unlikely some 
of our Baptist brethren are also prejudiced against this Society, from the 
treatment we have received from another, the American Bible Society. 
Our own opportunities for knowing whereof we aflirm, have been ample, 
and we hesitate not to declare that commendable deference to our 
rights and wishes has always been shown by the Tract Society. Hence 
it deserves (what the other has clearly forfeited,) our continued confi- 
dence, our more vigorous and general support. If it could have these, 
how immensely would its means of doing good, its channels and instru- 
ments of beneficence be increased. May it soon be. * 





3. Toe History or QurEEN ExizApetu. By Jacos AssBott: 
Harpers. . 


Another of these charming volumes of popular history has just been 
issued, embracing the outlines of the life, the ancestry, and many of the 
contemporaries of this vain, heartless, and, as she chose to miscall her- 
self, Virgin Queen. It is richly embellished, furnishing, besides three 
ses ot Elizabeth herself at different periods, the portrait of her in- 
amous father, Henry VIIL, of her mother, Anne Boleyn, whom that 
bad king married and murdered ; of Edward VI., Elizabeth’s younger 
brother; her cousin, Lady Jane Grey; Philip of Spain, one of Eliza- 
beth’s lovers ; the sorry-looking Earl of Leicester, another much indulg- 
ed lover ; rather a poor head of James IL. (perhaps quite as good as he 
deserved) ; Sir Francis Drake, the unprincipled but brave navigator, 
with eight or nine other illustrative embellishments in the highest style 
and finish of the art. The history is worthy of these adornments, being 
exceedingly well calculated to give a clear and just outline view of the 
reign of this Queen. It would have more pleased us, had the develop- 
ment been more full of the semi-Popish character, habits, and prefer- 
ences of Elizabeth. Her love of image-worship, her dogmatizing act of 
uniformity, her endeavor to promote Monasticism, and the celibacy of 
the clergy, her infamous Commission Court, as bloody and remorseless 
as the Inquisition itself, might with propriety have found a place even in 
this sketch. It has been too common with a numerous class of writers 
to gloss over all this, and enlogize Elizabeth’s Protestantism. We trust 
the days of such perversion are already numbered. * 
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4. Gop mn Curist. Three discourses delivered at New Haven, 
Cambridge, and Andover. With a Preliminary Dissertation on Lan- 
guage. By Horace Busynety. Hartford: Brown & Parsons. 
1849. 


Our design in this notice will be little more*than to announce the 
appearance of this volume. To attempt in a paragraph a review of a 
work, involving principles of such vital interest, would be to do injus- 
tice both to the author and to our readers. The “ preliminary essay 
on language,” whether it be an after thought of the author, designed to 
justify “the havoc he has made of catechisms, creeds, and systems of 
divinity,” or whether it reveals the principles that have guided him in 
his investigations, and thus “ affords an essential key to the doctrines 
of the discourses,” we regard as altogether the most important part of 
the work. The most important, because it not only demolishes creeds 
and catechisms, but unsettles the very foundations of truth itself. We 
candidly confess that we do not regard creeds and systems of divinity 
with the highest degree of reverence, though we have never been 
able to subject them to that ‘“ deepest chemistry of thought” that will 
enable us to “ embrace them all,” with their thousand contradictions 
and absurdities. But should we see them all swept away, we do not 
know that we should feel very great alarm. For with our Bible left, 
we could go quietly to work and reconstruct a system of divinity of 
our own. But make the Bible an unintelligible book, and all language 
(including that of divine inspiration) an unintelligible medium of convey- 
ing truth, and we know not what we have left, upon which to build. 
Indeed, this dissertation seems designed, not to lay a firm foundation 
on which a superstructure of truth may be built, but rather to erect a 
pivot on which the author may stand, and turn in any direction with 
equal facility. The position which he labors to establish amounts to 
this. “ That language is so imperfect a vehicle of thought that it can 
never become a medium for conveying positive truth, hence mental 
science and dogmatic theology are impossible.” “ Logic and logick- 
ers” he regards with special aversion, assuming that a theory that is 
self-consistent is necessarily false ; but if self-contradictory, the pre- 
sumption is that itis true. This is certainly a new a in logie 
(if the author will allow us to apply the discarded term to his own rea- 
soning). We had always re that truth was consistent with itself, 
and that to prove a theory self-contradictory was to prove it (in part at 
least) false. There are indeed different points of vision from which 
the same truth may be;viewed; and, seen from these different points, it 
will present various aspects. Yet these differing views form but parts 
of one harmonious whole. And we regard it as the work of the 
theologian to present these differing views in their true relation to 
each other, so that their real harmony may be seen. Nor do we be- 
lieve this to be an impossibility. On the other hand, we believe that 
any dogma that will not thus work harmoniously into the grand sys- 
tem of divine truth, is false. Nor are we convinced that language is so 
imperfect, but what if a man has an intelligible thought to express, he 
can give to that thought an intelligible expression. If he choose to 
“ answer obscurely ” he doubtless may invent ambiguities of language, 
so that his words shall only conceal his ideas. If his views of truth 
are confused or indefinite, he may be able to present them only in a 
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confused or indefinite manner. But if a man knows definitely what 
he does believe, we apprehend he will find no great difficulty in mak- 
ing himself intelligible to others. Not that there is no truth in what 
Dr. Bushnell says on this subject. Did it contain no truth it would 
not be dangerous. But starting from premises that every one ac- 
knowledges to be true in a manner perfectly characteristic of what he 
so much condemns, as has been justly remarked* “ he presses them out 
to the most absurd conclusions. Because language is an imperfect ve- 
hicle of thought, no dependence can be placed upon it; there can be 
no such thing as scientific theology ; no definite doctrinal propositions ; 
creeds and catechisms are not to be trusted, no author can properly be 
judged by his words. As creeds mean nothing or anything, he is will- 
ing to sign any number of them. Because by words a man cannot ex- 
press everything that is in his mind, the inference is that he can ex- 
press nothing truly. Because there is infinitely more in God than we 
can ever find out, therefore the proposition ‘ God is a Spirit,’ gives us 
no definite knowledge, and may as well be denied as affirmed. This 
doctrine that language can convey no specific, definite truth to the un- 
derstanding, which Dr. Bushnell uses to loosen the obligation of creeds, 
is all the sceptic needs to destroy the authority of the Bible, and all 
the Jesuit requires to free himself from the trammels of common 
veracity.” Certainly that “ chemistry of thought ’which can make all the 
various, conflicting and contradictory creeds that exist alike, can dis- 
solve any of the plainest and most positive declarations of scripture, 
and render them either wholly unmeaning, or implying the exact re- 
verse of what is declared. I know not upon this principle what 
foundation there is left for rational belief in any truth revealed in the 
Bible. But we will not pursue this subject. At some future time we 
may take it up and examine the doctrinal views developed in these dis- 
courses. The author evidently regards himself as specially raised up 
of God for a most important mission; to unite “ the sundered churches 
of New England,” as he more than intimates in his introduction. 
That this is an important work (provided it can be accomplished) 
none can doubt. That it will prove a beneficent one depends in our 
estimation entirely on the basis upon which such a union is formed. 
If it can be done by reattaching all to one great central truth and 
drawing them back and anchoring them “ fast by the oracles of God,” 
it will be a glorious consummation. But if it can be effected only b 
cutting all from their moorings, and leaving them to float together 
down the gloomy tide of doubt, uncertainty, and error, we are not pre- 
ared to hail such an event with much satisfaction. Desirable as union 
is in itself, we prefer division for the sake of truth, to union in error, 
or even in uncertainty. And we confess, that to ourselves, the com- 
mencement of the work does not appear altogether auspicious. 


NARRATIVES OF Prous CuitpReN. By Rev. Geo. HENDLEY. Pub- 
lished by the American Tract Society. 


This volume is well calculated to secure the end at which it 
aims, to impress the truths of the gospel on the minds of the young, to 
whom we cordially recommend it as both interesting and truly valu- 
able. 


Princeton Review, April, 1849. 
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5. Writings or Rev. Witt1AM BBApFrorpD Homer, late Pastor of 
the Congregational Church in South Berwick, Me. With an Introduc- 
tory Essay and a Memoir. By Epwarp A. Park, Professor in Ando- 
ver Theological Seminary. Second Edition, Boston: Press of T. R. 
Marvin, 24 Congress street, 1849. 


When the first edition of this work was issued, we procured a copy, 
not because we were in any way acquainted with Mr. Homer, but be- 
cause it was written by Prof. Park. On reading it, however, we lost 
sight of the author, and became intensely interested in the youth 
whose virtues it was designed to commemorate. For several years 
past, the work has been “ out of print,” and we are glad to see a new 
edition of it now issued. ; 

Mr. Homer deceased during the first year of his ministry, and before 
he had arrived at the age of twenty-five years. His mind had not at- 
tained to mature strength, but was still expanding, when he passed 
away from earth. And they who expect to find in his writings, any of 
that gigantic power developed in the writings of Edwards, or Bellamy, 
or Emmons, will be disappointed, and ought to be disappointed. But 
we believe no one can read the book attentively, without the convic- 
tion that the subject of it was a young man of no ordinary promise. 
His sermons, though not written for the press, show that he had just 
conceptions of what a sermon should be. His method of arrangement 
was clear, and his style vigorous, and in some respects beautiful. His 
literary attainments were of a high order, and as may be seen from his 
notes in the appendix, he had pursued his classical studies with great 
care, and to a considerable extent. 

This edition is enriched by a most excellent essay, by Prof. Park, 
On the Religious Influence of Theological Seminaries, and a brief me- 
moir of the father of Mr. Homer, both of which may appropriately be 
read in immediate connection with the work itself. 

We take pleasure, therefore, in recommending the book thus public- 
ly, which we have often recommended in a more private manner. We 
commend it to the attention of the community in general, and of theo- 
logical students, and the younger portions of our ministry in particular. 
No young man preparing for the ministry, can read the work carefully 
without being profited by it. W. H. 


6. MAN PRIMEVAL, or the Constitution and Primitive Condition of the 

Human Being. A Contribution to Theological Science. By Joun Har- 
ris, D. D., President of Cheshunt College, author of “'The Great 
Teacher,” “ The Great Commission,” “ Mammon,” “ The Pre-Adam- 
ite Earth,” etc. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 59 Washington 
street, 1849. 


This volume is worthy of more than a passing notice, such as ean be 
given in a paragraph. We have not space in this number for such a 
review of the work as its sterling merit demands. We therefore de- 
fer our notice of it, till our next. Meanwhile, we would most cordially 
commend the work to the attention of all our brethren in the minis- 
try. They will find it what it professes to be, truly a Contribution to 
Theological Science. 
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7. RepuBLicAN CHRISTIANITY, or True Liberty as exhibited in the 
Life, Precepts, and early Disciples of the Great Redeemer. By E. L. 
MaGoon, author of “ Proverbs for the People,” “ Living Orators of 
America,” “ Orators of the American Revolution. Boston: Gould, 
Kendall & Lincoln, 59 Washington street, 1849. 



































The notice of this work we must also defer to our next number. 






8. Cuurcn Poxity: or, The Kingdom of Christ, in its Internal and 
External Development. By J. L. Reynoups, Pastor of the Second 
Baptist Church, Richmond, Va. Richmond: Harrold & Murray, 
Broad street. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 59 Washington 
street, 1849. 


This is a sound and thorough exposition of the principles of Church 
Polity, as held by Baptists. We bespeak for it a careful perusal. 


9. LirTrEeLy’s Livine AGE. 





This being a republication of the most valuable articles from all the 
= reviewsand literary magazines of Europe, comes to us weekly, 
reighted with the choicest literature of the Old World. To the 
scholar who would cultivate a familiarity with European literature, it 
is invaluable ; while every class of readers will find in it much to inter- 
est and instruct. 





10. Tue JoURNAL OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF PAvu- 
PERISM. Vol. 1. No. 1. April, 1849. 


This first number is rich in important information and valuable sug- 
gestions. The Society of which this Journal is the organ, we regard as 
among the most important that now claim the attention and patronage 
of our citizens. It is undoubtedly a duty to provide for the wants of 
the needy and suffering, when they have reached that lowest point of 
destitution indicated by the word “ pauperism.” But the policy that 
is satisfied with this, and seeks nothing farther, is neither wise nor far- 
seeing. It is many times much easier, and infinitely more beneficial, 
to remove the causes that lead to poverty or crime, than to relieve the 

auper, or to punish the criminal. There are multitudes, in every 
arge city, whom a little temporary aid, either given directly, or, what 
is better, by furnishing them with employment, will raise above the 
need of public charity, and remove from the influence of temptation, 
by which they would otherwise be overcome and ruined. This is the 
object aimed at by this society, and we see no reason why the plan they 
propose is not perfectly feasible. 
, For the details of this plan, we refer our readers to the Journal 
’ itself. We hope it will be extensively circulated, and will tend to 
awaken a livelier interest in this all-important subject, and that plans 
will be matured for carrying out thoroughly and effectively the system 
of operations it contemplates. 
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Ecclesiastical Record. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Gould, Kendall & Lincoln have now in press, 


Sacrep Ruetoric: or, Composition and Delivery of Sermons, by 
Henry J. Ripley, Professor of Sacred Rhetoric, and Pastoral Duties 
in the Newton ‘Theological Institution. To which is added, 


Dr. Ware’s Hints on EXTEMPORANEOUS PREACHING. 


Aso, History or AMERICAN Bartist Misstons rn Astra, AFRICA, 
Europe, AND Norta Amenica. By William Gammell, A. M., Pro- 
fessor in Brown University. With Maps and an Appendix. 


A part of this latter work we have read in proof, and have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that it will supply a want that has long been felt, a 
readable volume that shall contain, within reasonable limits, a full and 
complete history of all the Missions of our Board. 





ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD. 


CHURCHES CONSTITUTED. 


At Buffalo, Feb 14, 1849. 
** Rutters Prairie, [ll., Nov. 18. 
‘* Aurelius, Mich., Jan. 31. 
** Milford, Mich., Jan. 25. 
*¢ S$. Colebrook, Ct., Feb. 7. 
‘* Allen, Alleghany Co., N. Y., Feb. 
22. 
‘* Northport Corner, Me. 
“ Westerly, R. I., Feb. 22. 
“‘ Cherry Hill, Ky., Feb. 10. 
‘‘ Brooklyn, N. Y., April 18. 
*“* New London, Ct., March 29. 
Olive Branch Church, N. Y., Apr. 23. 


ORDINATIONS. 


ALEXANDER Von PuTTKAMMER, Buf- 
falo, Feb. 14. 

Epcar Smita, Milan, N. Y., Feb. 14. 

Asa D. Ropinson, Agawam, Ms,, 
Feb. 27. 

SamureL G. Foster, Madison, Ga., 
Jan. 28. 

Josepu R. Manton, Gloucester, Ms., 
Feb. 14. 


Wma. Asumun, Hamilton, O., Feb. 6. 

JAcoB KENNEDY, Tioga, Pa., Feb. 6., 

Justus BuLKLEY, Upper Alton, IIL, 
Feb. 14. 

Luctus 8. Griswo.Lp, Pemberton, N. 
J., March 1. 

Wo. F. HANSELL, Phila., April 5. 

W. Mupag, Kendall, N. Y., March 22. 


DEDICATIONS. 


At Aurora, Ind., Jan. 7. 
‘* Manchester, N. H., Feb. 22. 
‘* Unadilla, N. Y., Feb. 27. 
** Mansville, Mad. Co., N. Y., Feb. 23. 
‘* New London, Ct., March 29. 


a 


DIED. 


At Clinton, Me., Rev. MEPHIROSHETH 
CAIN, aged 83. 
‘* Saratoga Springs, Rev. FRANcIs 
WAYLAND, Sen., aged 76. 
‘* Middieboro’, Rev. Asa N1Izs, 72. 
“ Norway, N. Y., March 7, Rev. 





CHARLES T. JOHNSON, aged 31. 





